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Forthe Companion. 


“A GOOD FELLOW!” 


“That desire to please every one will get you 
trouble,” said Mr. Wilmot to his son Lesley. 


request, 
wrong as to help him to do right. 
you.” 


“1 don’t like to disoblige my friends,’’ said Lesley, col- 
“We've got some of those disobliging fellows at 
The other boys just hate them, and give them 
I would give up my own wishes 


oring. 
school, sir. 
all kinds of nicknames. 
any day for a friend.”’ 
“Wishes,—yes! 


feiting to please a comrade.”’ 
“Oh, I hope not, sir!” 
“But | fear it; I fear it. 


friends,’ 
do not one and all desert you.” 
Lesley went out of the room thinking 


“Be as oblig- 
ing and unselfish as you choose, but do not yield to every 
You are quite as ready to aid a friend in doing 
His inclinations govern 


But what do you say about principle? 
Is that to be given up? Rather than say ‘no,’ Lesley, I fear 
you would almost consent to aid in burglary or in counter- 


said Lesley, laughing uneasily. 

If I could only make you under- 
stand that a firm ‘no,’ in the right place, would not only 
insure you respect, but give you real friends of a better order 
than your present associates, I should have some hope of 
you. You remind me of the fable of ‘the hare and many 
Take care, Lesley, that when you need help, they 





into constant 
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that his father’s judgment was harsh. 
“There’s not a more popular fellow at 
school than I am,’’ he thought, as he 
walked to school. ‘‘The boys come to 
me whenever they want help, and they 
say they’d do anything in the world for 
me, Father’s angry because I went with 
Charles Warner fishing yesterday, and 
didn’t know my algebra lesson. None of 
the other boys would go, and he’s such a 
good fellow I ecouldn’t disappoint him. 
Where's Fred Moore going, I wonder?”’ 
“Halloo, Lesley! What are you mareh- 
ing along there as grave asa judge for? 
You're not bound for school now? Why, 
it’s an hour too soon. Come, go with 
me to Ed Hampton’s and see the new 
pony he bought yesterday. He brags 
about the animal, and I'll bet it’s some 
spavined old beast the horse-trader has 
palmed off on him, Ed doesn’t know any 
more about a horse than that old cow.” 
“T'd like to go, but father’s been find- 
ing fault with me this morning about 
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my lessons. Mr. Turner has been com- 
plaining, and it won’t do for me to miss 
mny lessons to-day.” 

We've an hour, and perhaps 
more, before school opens. It isn’t a quarter of 
& mile across lots to Ed’s. Wecan run there, 
take a look at the pony, and be back before old 
Turner has eaten his breakfast. Any of the 
fellows would have gone with me, but I’d rather 
have you. You’re the best fellow in school, and 
know as much about horses as I do.” 

Fred Moore looked very much like a jockey (a 
character he much affected) as he stood there, 
his short legs far apart, his cap on one side of 
his head, and his hands in his pockets. 

Now Lesley knew that Fred Moore was as idle 
a boy as there was in school, and far beneath 
‘i in scholarship, but even from his lips it was 
azreeable to know that he was considered a 
pleasant companion, with a good deal of horse 
knowledge, So, after a little hesitation, he set 
off with Moore to take a look at Ed Hampton’s 
newly-bought pony. 

Ed was delighted to show his purchase. 
Moore, with head twisted on one side, walked 
around the horse whistling. He did not say a 
word during his examination of the animal’s 
different points. This was wat his favorite 
horse-jockey always did. Then he lighted a 
‘igar and smoked furiously for a few seconds, 
still silent. 

“What do you think of him, Moore?’ asked 
Ed, anxiously; for Fred Moore’s knowledge of 
horses was proverbial among thé boys. 


“Well, he’s got three white feet,” said the 
oracle, 


“Nonsense! 


Fortunately for Lesley he fell clear of 





































“a GOOD FELLOW!” 





getting angry. 
| ‘What! did you never hear the old saying, 
| ‘One white foot, buy him; two white feet, try 
| him; three white feet, deny him’? That is, let 
| him alone, you know, for he isn’t worth buying.” 

“T don’t believe a word of the nonsense!”? 
cried Ed, getting very much excited at these dis- 
| paraging remarks. “He’s sound, and spirited, 
too, but there isn’t a bit of harm in him—if 
you're careful.” 

He did not add, that not having been careful 
a few hours before, he had been tossed into a 
muddy ditch by the ‘‘spirited’’ horse, and that 
his bones still ached from the tumble. 

“Suppose you take a canter on him, Moore,” 
he continued. ‘‘He lopes splendidly.”’ 

“Dare say. When a chestnut pony does lope, 
he’s A No. 1 at it, can tell you. P’m not fixed 
| for riding to-day, but here’s Lesley. Rides every 
| bit as well as I, and is lighter weight besides.’’ 
Fred Moore, who did know a little about 
| horses, did not quite like the vicious, sidelong 
| looks from the chestnut’s eyes. But he said noth- 
|ing of this, Lesley had the strongest inclination 
| to refuse, for he knew he was nota good rider; 
| but Moore was determined to see the horse’s 
| gait, even though he would not venture himself. 

“Jump on, Lesley, and put him through his 
| paces!” he cried. 
| T don’t care to ride to-day,’ he said; “let 
| Ed show him off.” 
| But Ed had no idea of doing that. 








He said, 


“What have his feet to do with it?’ asked Ed, | 





with truth, that he felt quite sick, and that the | 
motion of the horse would make him worse. 

“Surely you’re not going to be disobliging, 
Lesley?’ Moore said. ‘I never knew you to 
say ‘no’ to a friend before, especially to such a 
slight request as a canter round the yard on a 
nice pony.” 

Lesley yielded. There was nothing like cow- 
ardice in his composition, but he was not free 
from uneasiness in mounting the animal. 

The chestnut stood still while he mounted, but 
watched him with a gleam in his eyes which did 
not put him at all at his ease. The horse went 
off quickly, however, and Lesley was just be- 
ginning to enjoy the motion, when, inadver- 
tently, he pressed his heel on the pony’s flank, 
In a second the animal stood bolt upright, and 
then brought his fore-feet down with a violent 
thud which jerked the reins out of Lesley’s hand, 
and pitched him forward, so that he clutched 
the horse’s neck to save himself from falling. 


Then began such rearing and plunging, such | 


mad jerks and wild leaps, that Lesley, dizzy and 
weak, began to feel that his last hour was at 
hand. 
growing weaker, and he could not much longer 
retain his place. The horse now began a frantic 
gallop round the yard, and Ed, terrified at this 
unexpected performance, threw up his arms to 
stop him. 

At this the horse swerved aside and sprung 
at some high palings, caught his hoofs in them, 
and crashed over on the other side, 


His grasp on the animal’s neck was | 


the animal, and though the blow stunned 
him for a moment, he quickly sat up, 
feeling very faint and in much pain. But 
even dizzy as he was, it seemed strange 
to him that Ed and Moore, after a brief 
glance at him, devoted themselves en- 
tirely to getting up the pony, seeming 
hardly to care whether he was hurt or 
not. 

The pony was rubbed and commiser- 
ated, and there was an animated dis- 
cussion as to who should be employed 
to attend him. The only words Ed be- 
stowed upon Lesley were,— 

“What on earth did you drop the reins 
and hold on to the pony’s neek for? 
You've given hima seare he'll never get 
over. You've come near killing the horse, 
and I'm not especially obliged to you 
for it.” 

Lesley was indignant. He struggled 
to his feet and cried out, as he limped 
off,— 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether [ve been 
{ think I 
know now what your pretended friend- 
ship is worth. I 
here!" 

Ile realized this a thousand times over 
before he reached the school-house. ‘The 
scholars were in their seats, and he was 
obliged to conceal all expression of pain 
when every bone in his body was aching. 
He felt bruised from the crown of his 
head to the soles of his feet. Witha pale 
face he went haltingly through his les- 
sons, knowing it would never do to ex- 
cuse himself from recitation on the plea 
of sickness, for then inquiries would be 
made as to the cause of it. 


killed or not, | suppose, © no! 


was a fool to come 


Fred Moore had sneaked demurely in, 
and every time he glanced towards Les- 





ley’s desk he seemed struggling to re- 
press a burst of laughter. Lesley knew 
well what it meant, and remembered 
how often he had himself enjoyed Moore's 
ludicrous pictures of the misfortunes of 
some of his companions. A talent for 
ridicule was the only one that young 
gentleman possessed, and he did not al- 
low it to rust. 

When recess came, and the boys trooped 
into the play-ground, Lesley remained at his 
desk. He said he had a headache, which was 
certainly true. His head was very painful, but 
the dull, heavy weight at his heart was worse. 

As he sat there he heard the boys talking and 
laughing outside, and knew what they were 
laughing at. In fact, part of Fred Moore’s con- 
versation reached him, for the window was 
open. 

“It was rich, boys,” said Fred’s loud voice. 
“You ean coax him to anything. No catching 
me in that snap. The minute | saw that hog- 
eyed brute, I said to myself, ‘A softer head than 
mine has got to back you, my fine fellow,’ But, 
bless you, the soft head was just there! We put 
Les. on the chestnut to show off his paces. 

“Fla, ha! I reckon he went more paces in a few 
| minutes than he ever dreamed of! He just hung 
to the pony’s neck like a bag of wool. You 
should have seen his face; it was as white asa 
sheet. He just choked the horse he held him so 
tight, and there he was bumping up and down, 
| Well, the pony took the palings, and we saw 
| Lesley’s heels fly into the air, and that was the 
last till he landed head-foremost. It was better 
than any play I ever saw. He knows something 
about a horse now,”’ 
| Langhter followed, and Lesley half-rose, with 
| the intention of inflicting summary chastisement 
| Upon the mocking speaker; but his aching head 
|and limbs forbade the attempt. In fact, before 


| school was out, he was compelled to ask permis- 
i gion to return home, 
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Of course he said nothing to his father about 
the cause of his headache, but quietly went to 
bed, and bore the pain of his bruises as best he 
could, He was rather pale the next day, and 
when his father laughingly said,— 

“Well, Lesley, can you make the rule of pleas- 
ing work both ways,—satisfy your friends and 
fulfil your duties, too?” 

Lesley answered rather savagely, “It isn’t 
worth while to please friends, sir. [ don’t be- 
lieve there is such a thing as a true friend.”’ 

“Certainly one is never gained by a sacrifice 
of right, my son. Distrust all such.” 

Now one would naturally suppose that this 
lesson of the pony would not be forgotten by 
Lesley. Iam sorry to say that he threshed Fred 
Moore at the earliest opportunity, and then held 
himself aloof from his companions, He found 
no difficulty, either, in uttering the obnoxious 
word ‘no’ so long as his relations with the boys 
continued so cool; but a natural defect, or weak- 
ness, cannot be overcome by one lesson, however 
severe, He soon fell back into the old way. 

There was to be a balloon ascension near the 
town, and the whole country was in a ferment. 
To add to the excitement, James Curran, one of 
Mr. Turner’s school-boys, was to accompany 
Prof. Mayder (as he called himself) in the ascent. 

Curran had no father to control him, and his 
mother had unavailingly tried to dissuade him 
from the perilous undertaking. He was, how- 
ever, a vain, weak fellow, with a thirst for no- 
toriety, and foolishly thought he would be a 
hero if he showed pluck enough for a balloon 
ascension. But after a while Curran got ner- 
vous and abstracted, and was unwilling to talk 
on the subject. The night before the day ap- 
pointed for the ascent, he put his arm through 
Lesley’s, and said,— 

“Come, Lesley, let’s walk down to the pond. 
I’ve got something [ want to say to you,” 

But when they had reached the pond, he did 
not seem to find it easy to speak. At last, with 
an effort, he said,— 

“(’'m going to tell you something, but promise 
me you won't divulge it. I trust you because I 
know you'll keep your word,—and I believe 
you'll help me. You're the only boy in the 
world [ would ask such a favor of. Will you 
promise?” 

Lesley promised. 

“You know I have agreed to go up in that 
balloon, I wish the old thing would burst be- 
fore | go, though! Not that I’m really afraid, 
you know,—but then, I can’t help feeling a little 
queer.” 

“Give it up,” said Lesley. ‘Father says it’s 
a foolish risk to run, just for nothing. Only a 
love of science would justify any one in doing 
it.”” 

“T can’t give it up. I’m pledged to go, and 
everybody would say I was a coward if I should 
back out. You're my true friend, Lesley, are 
you not?” 

Lesley said yes, wondering what it meant. 

“Then you must keep me from getting seared, 
or looking seared, and being the laugh of the 
town. I must have a bottle of whiskey, fora 
drink or two of that would steady my nerves. I 
don’t dare to get it myself, for they would know 
I bought it to keep my courage up, and talk 
about it, and [can’t trust the other boys. You 
get whiskey sometimes for old Uncle Scip’s 
bitters, and they'd think it was for that. 

“Don’t shake your head, Lesley, and say no. 
Here’s the money,—and if you don’t help me I'll 
just disgrace myself, and you'll be the cause of 
it. You say you're my friend, and now I know 
you'll prove it.” 

Lesley at last consented. That night the 
whiskey was purchased, and hidden by Curran 
in a safe place. 

The next day it was late before Lesley found 
himself on the crowded grounds where the bal- 
loon ascension was to take place. They were 
cutting the ropes when he got there. <A loud, 
shrill voice, which he recognized as Curran’s, 
was singing in an excited manner,— 

“Here we go,—up, and up, and up!” 

“He's drunk!” “It's ashame!”’ “Somebody 
ought to take him out!’ “The man ought to be 
horse-whipped!"’ were the mixed cries which 
met Lesley’s ears as he pressed through the ex- 
cited crowd, 

The balloon was rising, but cries were dis- 
tinctly heard from it, and a struggle evidently 
going on within it. A figure sprung up on the 
edge of the car, threw up its arms, tottered, lost 
its balance, and fell almost into the sea of up- 
turned faces,—a human figure when its down- 
ward course began, a shapeless, gory mass after 
it struck the earth, 

Prof. Mayder afterwards said that the poor 
drunken boy had tried to dance on the edge of 
the car, he not being aware that he was intoxi- 
cated until the ropes were cut, 





No one suspected but that Curran himself had 
procured the liquor,—no one but the unhappy 
Lesley and his father, to whom he went in his 
remorse and confessed the whole. It was a les- 
son that was never forgotten. 

SS 
THE MECHANIC. 


Who builds a Nation’s pillars high, 
And its foundations strong? 
Who makes it mighty to dety 
The foes that round it throng? 


Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly, 
They build a Nation’s pillars deep, 
And lift them to the sky. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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For the Companion. 


CAUGHT. 

There had been strange times in the Roseville 
Seminary. ‘Two or three of the girls in the ju- 
nior class, and a few in the senior, had been in 
open revolt, though the cause of this singular 
behavior was not generally known among the 
scholars. 

The facts were these: Julia Fessenden, one of 
the girls living in town, had given a birthday 
party, and a dozen or more of the students had 
been invfed, and the invitation submitted to 
the faculty. 

After a little delay, Prof. Montrose cailed the 
girls together. They knew very well what was 
coming, and if the truth must be told, there was 
but one sunny face among the group, and that 
belonged to Kitty Bache. 

“Young ladies,’’ said the professor, ‘while I 
dislike to stand between you and any apparently 
rational enjoyment, I shall be compelled to re- 
quest you all to return your regrets to Miss Fes- 
senden. I beg you to remember that I am 
not only responsible to your parents and guar- 
dians for your intellectual improvement, but for 
your social and moral welfare. Miss Fessen- 
den’s party may or may not be a good place for 
the students of Roseville; but so long as there is 
the slightest fear in my own mind in regard to 
the acquaintances you may form there, the na- 
ture of my office compels me to the course [ have 
mentioned. I feel sure, young ladies, a little 
reflection will enable you to appreciate the very 
delicate position in which I am placed.” 

“Isn’t it shameful?” said Laura Cary to Kitty, 
as they filed out of the professor’s study. 

“T thought I should like to go,’’ replied Kitty, 
“but of course the professor knows best.”” 

“Well, my father and mother would never 
think of saying uo if I were at home,”’ continued 
Laura. ‘The idea of a girl seventeen years old 
being tied up in this style! We all ought to 
have high chairs and bib-aprons.”’ 

“Yes, and nurses,” said another girl, “and 
baby-carriages and blankets, and blue quilted 
hoods. Prof. Montrose is an old stick!’ 

“That's just what he is,’’ said another; ‘fa 
perfect fossil. He’s so old he can’t enjoy any- 
thing himself, and he thinks nobody else can. 
I mean to go, anyhow.” 

‘“f think you might have said something, 
Kitty,” put in Carrie Dykeman. “If you had 
teased a little, and promised that we should all 
behave ourselves, I'm sure he would have con- 
sented. He just acted as if he expected you to 
speak.”” 

“I never want anything enough to tease for 
it,” replied Kitty, pleasantly. ‘‘I felt a good 
deal more sorry for him than I did for myself. 
I know it hurt him to refuse us.” 

“Oh, pshaw!’’ exclaimed Laura Cary. ‘Prof. 
Montrose has never granted me one favor since 
I have been in this seminary. It just tickles 
him to torment us.” 

It was on the end of Kitty’s tongue to say to 
Miss Laura that if she had received no kind- 
nesses from the professor, there could be but one 
reason for it, which was because she had never 
deserved any. But so many things that had 
been on the tip of this little unruly member had 
dropped off before now, and made her trouble, 
that she decided to keep a tight rein on it now. 

Kitty had had a good deal on her mind lately, 
and just at this time she doubtless felt the dis- 
appointment much less than she might have at 
some other, One of the town scholars, a young 
and very lovely girl, had been taken suddenly 
and strangely ill. Her malady was a baffling 
one, from the fact of its being wholly of the 
brain. 

This was known only to the mother, the mat- 
ron of Roseville, the minister’s wife, and Kitty 
Bache. The report once started that Ethel Lee 
was crazy, the mother well knew that were her 
daughter to live a hundred years, she would 
always be called crazy by the inhabitants of 
Roseville. So this feature of the illness was 
kept a secret. 

Then there was another reason. Mrs. Lee 
was a widow, and possessed of small means. 





her daughter, in the hope that she might sup- 
port herself by teaching. It lacked new only 
six months of her graduation, after which she 
had been promised a good position in the State 
Normal School. 

This promise had only been secured in ad- 
vance to Ethel by the greatest pains and influ- 
ence. Mrs. Lee believed her daughter would 
permanently recover. The doctor thought she 
might; and Kitty Bache, the only human being 
who could calm her in her distressing parox- 
ysms, was sure she would. 

The matron of Roseville, whose power in cer- 
tain respects was quite equal to the professor’s, 
had given Kitty permission to go to the Lees’ 
whenever she was sent for. 

Twice had the kind-hearted woman summoned 
Kitty from her studies to this errand of mercy, 
and once, when sent for in the evening, had es- 
corted her herself. 

The days rolled on, and at last the night 
of Miss Fessenden’s party arrived. Strangely 
enough, all the excitement in regard to it had 
apparently died out; and so completely had it 
passed from Kitty’s mind that she had actually 
forgotten its date. 

This evening, about half-past seven, Kitty was 
summoned to the matron’s room. There she 
found Mrs. Coleman, the minister’s wife, wait- 
ing to take her to the Lees’, When Kitty re- 
turned to her room for her things, Catherine 
Lyndhurst, her room-mate, had stepped out, so 
she could leave no message. Of course, Cather- 
ine was not in her confidence about Ethel, for 
Kitty had promised not to tell any one. They 
all knew that the girl was ill, and that Kitty 
visited her, but nothing but the true facts of the 
case would have answered as an excuse had it 
been known how much Kitty was with her 
friend. 

This evening Ethel was very wild, and Kitty’s 
efforts to calm her were unsuccessful for a long 
time. For more than an hour the brave girl 
struggled with her insane companion, and not 
until they were alone together was there the 
slightest abatement in the intensity of the cere- 
bral spasms. 

Ten o'clock, and the sufferer was quiet; half- 
past, and she was sleeping peacefully; eleven, 
and Kitty could withdraw her tired arm from 
under the burning head, and prepare to return 
to the seminary. 

The minister had joined his wife, and escorted 
by these kind friends, Kitty walked slowly 
home, being very much exhausted, and fright- 
fully pale. 

She had just bade her companions good-night, 
and was about to step up on the porch leading 
to the servants’ entrance, where she was to ad- 
mit herself with the matron’s night-key, when 
a group of girls rushed around the corner of the 
house and ran up the stoop. 

They were so disguised by their waterproof 
capes and hoods that Kitty could hardly have 
recognized one of their number. Suddenly it 
flashed upon her that this was the evening of 
Miss Fessenden’s party, and that these girls had 
attended it. 

Then the leader, whom Kitty strongly sus- 
pected was Laura Cary, opened the door. It 
was found afterward that they had bribed the 
cook, and obtained her pass-key. 

As they all crowded into the hall, still as 
mice, Kitty bringing up the rear, there stood 
Prof. Montrose in the door of his study, the 
bright light from within shining full upon the 
girls, and making each face perfectly distinguish- 
able! As the professor threw up his hand, there 
they all stood, looking like so many monks in 
their long black cloaks. 

“Where have you been, Miss Cary?” inquired 
the professor, in tones that made even the bold 
Laura tremble. 

“We have been to Miss Fessenden’s party,” 
she replied, after some deliberation. 

There were seven in this group, and three of 
the number were so frightened, or so conscience- 
stricken, that they began to cry. Then the pro- 
fessor’s eyes fell upon Kitty. 

‘Miss Bache!’’ he exclaimed, looking like a 
man who had been struck, and starting forward 
a step or two, as if to make sure his eyes had 
not deceived him. 

For a moment, Kitty’s self-possession entirely 
deserted her, and she looked the guiltiest one of 
the party. She was so completely tired out that 
she had no strength left for this trial, and her 
heart sunk within her as she found—probably 
for the first time in her life—that she was actu- 
ally unable to speak a word, 

She leaned against the door for support. One 
of the girls, who saw how pale and weak she 
was, took hold of her arm, and tried to lead her 
away. She was afraid she was going to faint, 
and doubtless thought Kitty had as good a rea- 


By great economy, she had been able to educate | son as the rest of them for desiring to keep her 


own counsel. Several times Kitty opened her 
lips to speak, but was powerless to articulate a 
single sentence. Then the professor spoke again. 

“Young ladies, go to your rooms. I will see 
you in the morning.” 

Oh, how sad and grieved his voice sounded! 
Then Kitty tried to move along with the rest; 
but there seemed to be something right before 
her all the time,—something tall and dark, that 
would certainly knock her down if she took an- 
other step. 

How she ever climbed the stairs and reached 
her own room she never knew, but Catherine 
was roused from a troubled dream by something 
falling on the threshold, and when she hastily 
turned up her light, there was poor little Kitty 
in a dead faint. 

For an hour or more, Catherine did every- 
thing in her power for the girl’s restoration, and 
was just on the point of summoning the matron 
when Kitty recovered a little. 

‘How can I ever live till morning, and have 
the professor believe me such a bad girl?” she 
sobbed, 

“But, Kitty, how was it possible for you to go 
off with those girls, any way?” said Catherine, 
sobbing too. 

“Et tu, Brutus?” said Kitty, raising herself 
on her elbow and looking Catherine full in the 
face. “I steal away to a party!—J! Why, 
Catherine, you have broken my heart!” 

“But where have you been, dear?’’ inquired 
her companion, tenderly. 

“Ethel Lee was much worse, and Mrs. Cole- 
man came after me.” 

“TI wonder if you can ever forgive me, Kitty,” 
said Catherine. ‘Of course, it seemed impossi- 
ble, but when ten o’clock struck and the moni- 
tor came around as usual, and told me, with 
tears in her eyes, that she feared she should be 
obliged to report you with the rest of the runa- 
ways, 1 was nearly frantic. She finally prom- 
ised me that she would wait till to-morrow, and 
see what account you would give of yourself.” 

Then Catherine made a hasty toilet, and be- 
fore Kitty knew what she was about, left the 
room, She ran down stairs quickly, determined 
if she saw a light in the professor’s study to ask 
permission to make an explanation. 

There was no light there, and Catherine con- 
cluded that the professor had retired. 

‘‘He has gone to bed, I suppose,”’ said she, on 
her return, “and we must be patient till morn- 
ing.” 

There was very little sleep for either of the 
girls, but Kitty was able to rise, though still 
looking very pale and worn, After breakfast, 
she sought the professor’s study to make an ex- 
planation. Three times she went, but there was 
no answer to her timid rap. 

Then she went to the matron’s room, and 
found her out. Then, receiving no summons to 
the professor’s presence, she waited until it was 
time for the geometry class, and entered it as 
usual, 

The truants belonging to the class did not ap- 
pear, and it was some time before the professor 
came in. When he did, and his eyes met Kit- 
ty’s, he seemed fora moment quite undecided 
what todo. Then he said, very slowly, but very 
distinctly, the rest of the class looking on in 
mute astonishment,— 

“Miss Bache, how dare you present yourself 
in my presence this morning unannounced?” 

Kitty’s fingers pressed her book like little 
clamps as she answered,— 

‘“‘Because, professor, I am not guilty of the 
disobedience with which you accuse me. I! 
have endeavored to see you all the morning, but 
failing to do this, I could not see why, having 
committed no sin against you or the institution, 
I might not go on with my classes as usual.” 

Then the girls clapped their hands, and the 
professor’s eyes brightened. 

“Ethel Lee was much worse last night, and I 
went to see her with the matron’s permission, 
and under Mrs. Coleman’s escort. J was not 
able to leave her until that very late hour, and 
then I was too ill myself to say a word.” 

“If Thad only been informed,” said the pro- 
fessor, more to himself than to Kitty —and 
then,— 

“The circumstances were very much against 
you, my dear, but I should have known better. 
There is such a load taken from my heart, Miss 
Bache, that I don’t know” — 

“But what you could forgive the runaways?” 
put in Kitty, archly; and then the girls all 
clapped their hands still louder. “I don’t think 
they will ever do so again, sir. It was a very 
great temptation.” 

“To you, Miss Bache?” 

“No. I should like to have gone, had you 





thought it best; but then, God has made us all 
with such very different dispositions,—it was D0 
| credit to me not to go, because I prefer to obey. 
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They might have struggled harder with tempta- 
tion going than I did staying home.” 

Then there was more applause, and the pro- 
fessor said,— 

“The class is dismissed. Miss Bache, I would 
like to see you in my study.” 

So it came to pass that the seven runaways 
were pretty thoroughly disciplined, but not one 
expelled. Three weeks after, Ethel Lee was 
able to resume her work in school, and no one 
knew she had ever been “crazy.” 

ELEANOR KIRK. 


—— 





For the Companion. 


TRAPPING FOR BARNUM. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 
CHAPTER II. 

“It was the cry of an owl, I guess,” said I, when 
we were startled from our sleep, the first night of 
our camping out. But I had hardly spoken when 
we heard the cry again, It made me fairly jump. 
1 never heard a more raspy, harsh, angry cry. It 
scemed in the woods back of our camp. 

Ed seized his gun. 

“I guess that’s Murphy’s Indian devil!’ said he. 

They had told us at Murphy's of a strange sort of 
a beast, that had scared two Indians and a French 
boy, the week before, up the Cusabuxis. Vet 
laughed. 

“That’s something that’s caught in my trap,’’ said 
he. And then he told us that while Ed and I were 
out on the meadows in the afternoon, he had heard 
some animal spring among a flock of partridges in 
the bushes back of the camp. He had heard the 
birds squawk, and taking his gun, ran towards the 
sound. 

The creature bounded away through the brush. 
But it had left one partridge fluttering on the 
ground. He thought it might have been a woods- 
cat. So he went and got one of the otter traps, and 
set it close by; and to lure the animal, he hung the 
partridge up to a bough over thetrap. “And I've 
got him, fellows!’ Vet exclaimed. 

“That’s au awful noise for a woods-cat to make,” 
said Ed. 

Just then we heard it again, but it sounded far- 
ther away. 

“He’s going off with your trap, Vet,” I said. 

“T guess he won’t go far.” “I put a heavy maple 
clog in the ring of the chain. He can’t drag it far 
without getting hung up.” 

We sat and listened, but did not hear another 
sound for ten or fifteen minutes. Then we heard it 
a long way off in the woods. 

“I guess you’ve seen the last of your trap, Vet, if 
he’s going off with it at that rate,”’ said Ed, laughing. 

“I don’t see how he can drag it,’’ Vet muttered, 
“It weighs at least twenty-five pounds, and is nine 
feet long. If it wasn’t so dark, l’d start after him.”’ 

Just then we heard the cry still further off. 

“What time is it, 1 wonder?” asked Vet. 

We had no watches, but the sky was clear, and 
judging from the “pointers,”’ which stood up in the 
north-east, I thought it must be about three o’clock 
in the morning. 

Boys like Johnny, who camp out in the wilder- 
ness, get a habit of telling the time in the night by 
the stars. By the “pointers,” Johnny means the 
two outer stars of Ursa Major, or “The Great Dip- 
per,” as it is oftener called. These stars, as the 
Dipper turns, seem always to point directly to the 
North or Pole Star. 

It would be three hours before daylight. But we 
were so excited that we could not go to sleep again. 
Ed kindled the fire, and we got breaktast, so as to 
be ready to follow the trap the moment it was light 
enough to see in the woods. 

Bat it was a long time getting light, for it came 
in foggy a little after daybreak. We started as soon 
as we could fairly see, however. Ed and I both 
took our guns,—mine being a single-barrelled shot- 
gun,—and Vet took the axe. We each put two or 
three crackers in our pockets, for we didn’t know 
how far we might have to follow the creature. 

Vet led the way to where he had set the trap. 
The partridge hung there, but the trap was gone. 
There were marks in the moss and dry stuff where 
the clog had been dragged. These marks led into 
the woods to the east. We followed them, and for 
a mile or more, the trail was up hill and over ridgy 
land, covered with spruce, with here and there a 
white maple ora pine. Then it led down into the 
valley to a brook, where the animal had stopped to 
drink. We could see its tracks in the mud, and 
they were as large as the palm of a man’s hand. 

“It’s a lucivee, or a fisher,’ Ed said. 

Of course we all hoped it was a fisher. 

From the brook, the trail led up hill again, across 
n broad swell of woodland, where the ground was 
dryer. We had to look sharp here to find the marks 
made by the clog, and we lost the trail every few 
minutes. It took sharp eyes to follow it. 

After two miles or more of this poor trail, it de- 
scended again into the basin of a pond, which we 
had seen through the tree-tops at least a mile back. 
On this low ground, we could easily follow the trail 
again; forthe stick gouged into the wet moss at 
every leap the animal had taken. 

The pond was now in plain sight. Ed was ahead. 
All at once he stopped. 

“Sh! Hark!” he whispered. 

Then we all heard a low growling a little way on, 
followed by a crashing amongst the reeds and rush- 
es. which were at least six feet high, that surround- 
ed portions of the pond. We were close on the 





game. He had heard us coming, and started to run 


again. But he didn’t go far. 
he stopped. 

“Now creep up,” said Vet; and we tiptoed along, 
parting the rushes carefully, 

But the animal heard us, we knew by his growl- 
ing. We were only a few rods from him. But 
somehow we couldn’t get a glimpse of him as yet. 
There were bunches of chokeberry bushes here. 

At last I got sight of his head, curled down behind 
one of these clumps of bushes, about fifty feet away. 
The moment I saw his tasselled, prick ears, I knew 
it was a lucivee, or Canadian lynx. He had the trap 
and clog tangled in the bushes. 

“Let’s see if he’s a handsome one,” Ed said. “If 
he is, we'll try to take him alive.” 

So, while we kept his attention, Ed crept round 
to the left to get a better view of him. Of course, 
we wanted nothing but areal beauty for Barnum’s 
show. 

But the lynx, hearing Ed as he was working round, 
rose up suddenly, with one of his raspy screeches 
that set our teeth on edge. His eyes shone, and he 
looked ugly. 

“Look out!’ Vet exclaimed. “He may jump for 
you!” 

Ed called out to us that the lucivee was large, and 
that he thought by the first of November, if we fed 
him well, his coat would shine. It was rather a 
rusty, reddish gray now, instead of a silvery gray. 

Ed went back through the reeds to a little rocky 
knoll to the right of the alders, and cut a lot of long 
birch withes, and then twisted them. Vet cut a 
crotched pole,—leaving the forks about a foot long, 
—and I cut a stout alder stick for a club, 

The way we planned it was to first stun the 
creature with a sharp rap on his head; then, before 
he could rise, we intended to pin him to the ground 
with the forked pole over his neck. We thought 
that we could then bind his legs with the withes, 
and so take him to camp on a pole thrust through 
the withes, 

After some talk, Ed undertook to give him a blow 
with the club. 

“Go behind him,” Ed said to us. “Take his at- 
tention, and I'll slip up and give him a crack.” 

Vet and I went towards him on the other side. 
How the brute did growl and lay back his ears, and 
make those big round eyes flash at us! 

Vet poked at him with a long alder stick; and 1| 
stood ready to strike him with the axe if he jumped 
at Vet. He did not seem disposed to spring, but | 
growled and spit ferociously, The musk was strong, 
Ican tell you. The air was fairly choked with it! 

At length, thinking we had the animal’s full at- 
tention, Ed darted up and struck at him. 

The lynx whirled round quick as lightning. Ed’s 
blow had taken him partly on the side, instead of on 
the head. Ed leaped quickly back, but the lynx 
sprang at him and cleared the bushes, tearing the 
clog from them. 

A foot more, and the lynx would have seized Ed 
with claws and teeth. When he turned, Vet and I 
both ran up and struck at him, and he whirled and 
rushed at us as quickly as he had at Ed. 

Vet hit him with the alder, which he heeded 
about as much as he would a mosquito’s bill. He 
would have caught Vet, had I not thrown the axe 
and hit hima hard thump in the side. That took 
his attention, and gave usachance to get away from 
him. 

He eyed us a moment, as if about to make a dart 
at one or the other, but suddenly changed his mind 
and ran off through the reeds and cat-tails. Al- 
most every time he leaped, the heavy clog would go 
into the air as high as my head and fall then on 
him. 

We gave chase. After he had gone twenty or 
thirty rods, finding that we gained on him, he faced 
round, quick as a flash, and snarled again, the hair 
standing up all along his back. 

We stood and looked him over. Said Ed, “This 
tickling a beast of his size with alder sticks is fool’s 
play. He’ll kill some of us if we don’t mind what 
we’re doing!” 

After some talk, we concluded that we had better 
shoot instead of trying to capture him alive. So Ed 
fired a charge of big shot, and he dropped at once, 

We took him out of the trap, and took off his skin. 
It seemed to me that his head was almost as big as 
a man’s, and he had an ugly set of long sharp teeth, 
and claws to match them. He was in such good 
condition that we felt sorry that we could not have 
taken him alive. 

It was long after noon before we got back to our 
camp. We got at our dinner, and then went to look 
at the traps we had set on the meadows beyond the 
stream. Going over, we scared up eight flocks of 
partridges; but Ed thought we had better not fire 
our guns, for fear of frightening off the larger 
game. We might have shot all the partridges we 
could have eaten, and more, too. 

The wolf-trap was set just as we had left it, and 
so was the first of the other two traps; but the sec- 
ond one was gone. The traces made by the clog led 
down the meadows towards where the Umbazooks- 
kus flows intothe Caucomgomoc. The creature had 
followed along a beaten path in the grass. 

Down near the junction of the two streams, some 
of Murphy’s men had cut the grass for hay, to be 
used at some of his lumbering camps the next win- 
ter. They had stacked it in great dome-shaped 
heaps about tall poles set in the ground. To keep 
the hay off the ground, old logs had been dragged 
together, and platforms of poles and brush made 
around the hay-poles. 

These platforms were not more than a foot ora 


We heard him when 





foot and a half in height, and could not be readily 


seen now that the hay was piled on them. There 
were seven or eight of these stacks; and when the 
trail got among them, we lost it; for the grass hav- 
ing been mowed off, the smooth sward did not show 
the traces of the clog. 

Well, we looked and looked all round the edges 
of the mowed tract, to see where the creature had 
left it and taken again to the high grass; but with 
all our looking, we could find no sign or trace. 

“I wish now I had my old dog here,’’ Ed said. 
“If we had him, he’d soon take the track.” 

We spent as much as an hour hunting for the 
trail, and should have had to give it up, but as we 
were crossing the mowed piece from one side to the 
other for at least the twentieth time, Vet happened 
to ge close to one of the stacks, when he heard 
something that brought him to a sudden stand. 

“Hold on!” he called out tous. “I believe the 
game’s under this haystack.” 

We went round the stack, and then saw where the 
creature had crawled under, amongst the logs, and 
dragged the trap, clog and all, after him. Vetstuck | 
a stick under, and we heard the creature’s teeth 
snap and chatter, 

“He's there, sure!’ Ed exclaimed. 

We couldn’t see exactly what kind of an animal 
it was; but Ed said he knew it was an otter by the 
way he snapped and chattered his teeth. 

“What we want isa pole with a hook to it,’ Vet 
said; and he ran out to the woods and cut a horn- 
beam, leaving the stub of one of the branches about 
six inches long, for the hook. 

Then we began to sish for our otter under the 
stack. The instant the pole came near him, he 
would seize it in his mouth and set his teeth into it. 
What we wanted was to get the hook hold of the 
trap. 

For a long time, we could not get that pole near 
the trap. The otter would seize it fiercely in his 
mouth, But he got tired, after a while, of this, and 
Ed finally got hold of the trap, 

But the creature started hard. It was about all 
we could do to drag him out; and such a fussing 
and hissing you neverheard, He came out tail first, 
clinging and hanging back with all hismight. Such 
atail,too! Where it joined his body, it was as thick 
as myarm. He was a beanty,—his fur of a dark 
wine-color, and glistening bright, and he looked as 
if he had fared well all his life. We had caught 
him by one of his fore legs. 

“We can’t catch a handsomer one,” Ed said. “And 
now I'll tell you how we can manage him. We'll 
drag him where the batteau is, opposite our camp, | 
so as to have him handy to feed. Then, before we 
take the trap off, we’ll cut some stakes and make a 
pen round him, and cover it over. We can keep | 
him there till we can make a cage.” | 

That seemed a good way enough. So we began to 
haul him along by the pole. We had dragged him | 
three or four rods, when all at once he stopped 
hanging back, and leaped for our legs, gritting his 
teeth. We jumped to get out of his reach. In our) 
hurry, the pole got unhooked from the trap,and the 
first thing we knew, our otter was going the other | 
way, doubling up his back in long leaps, and jerk- 
ing the clog after him. 

We ran after him, laughing, for we thought we | 
could catch him easily enough; but we soon found 
we were mistaken in that. The animal took most | 
prodigious leaps. How that clog flew about! I re- 
member how the sun shone on his glossy back every | 
time he jumped. 

“He'll get to the water!’ cried Ed; and then we 
ran with all our might to intercept him. 

But we couldn’t do it. He got to the Caucomgo- 
moc, thirty or forty rods below, and went, slap- | 
dash, off the bank into the water, trap and all. 

“Watch!” gasped Vet, almost breathless. ‘Watch | 
for him when he rises!” 

(To be continued.) 
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AN INDIAN OUTWITTED. 
By Mattie Dyer Britts. 


Perhaps some of our readers may remember in a 
former number, the story of Settler Vancleave, one 
of the early pioneers of Indiana, who made his 
home in a wild region in Montgomery County, 
known as “Pine Groves,” the “Shades of Death,” 
and the “Devil’s Den,” and who was taken prisoner 
by the Indians, and held captive in a cave contain- 
ing a large amount of gold and silver, the location 
of which he could never, after his liberation, dis- 
cover, 

After Mr. Vancleave was released from his cap- | 
tivity in the treasure cave, and had returned to his | 
little home, times became comparatively peaceful, 
and though the Indians still committed all sorts of 
petty depredations, stealing anything they could lay 
their hands on, the settlers were no longer in danger 
of being massacred in cold blood. ‘ 

Many friends urged Mr. Vancleave to move his 
home from that lonely grove and rocky ravine, toa— 
place where neighbors would be more accessible in 
time of need. 

But Mr. Vancleave was attached to the nest in 
the wilderness which he himself had built, and his’ 
wife, a brave little pioneer woman, would not hear 
of a change. | 

Among other things Mr. Vancleave was the owner | 
of a very fine young horse named Rocket, a beauti- | 
ful, intelligent, dapple-gray, strong and clean of 
limb, bright of eye and noble of form, the especial 
pet and pride of his owner, and the envy and admi- 
ration of the country round. 

Mr. Vancleave would not have taken five hundred | 





,a distance of some eighteen miles. 


| where the beautiful dapple-gray was grazing. 


doilars for him, and seldom used him except for his 
own riding. He taught him to come at a peculiar 
whistle, to give his fore-foot to be shaken, and to 
perform several little tricks. 

Mrs. Vancleave never undertook to ride him, but 
she used to pet him in his stable, and give him sweet 
apples from some young trees which they had 
planted when they first came into the wilderness, 
He was exceedingly fond of them, and would come 
to her at once whenever she held them out to him. 

One day Mr. Vancleave was obliged to go to mill, 
He took his 
wagon and his working-team, leaving Rocket ina 
small piece of woods-pasture near the house, 

Mrs. Vancleave was left alone. Little Sam, the 
only child, accompanied his father. But she was 
not at all afraid, and having finished her little 
household tasks, she went into the garden and be- 
gan gathering the early peas and beans which were 
ripe enough for seed. 

While she was thus engaged she heard a kind of 
grunt close beside her. Looking up with a start 
she saw a huge Indian not two yards away, gazing 
intently at her. As she looked up with a low cry 
of terror, he nodded his head. 

“Huh! Injun dry; want water. 
said, in short, dry sentences, 

Mrs. Vancleave gathered up her apronful of seeds, 
went to the house, and handed him a gourd which 
hung just outside the door. He slaked his thir:t 
from the spring under a spreading beech, gave her 
back the gourd, and next said,— 

“Injun hungry; get bread.” 

- Afraid to refuse, Mrs. Vancleave heaped a wooden 
dough-tray with everything eatable she could find, 
and gave it to him, hoping thus to get rid of her 
troublesome caller. 

He sat down on the ground under a tree, and de- 
voured the whole trayful. Then he handed her 
back the tray, and asked, “Got whiskey?” 

“No, not a drop,”’ she said, seeing that he under- 
stood her. But he did not believe her. He went 
into the hut and rummaged around to find some, 
while she, beginning to be very much frightened, 
remained outside, 

The savage found a jug of vinegar, and supposing 
it to be whiskey, he brought it out, laughing, and 
raising it to his mouth, took a draught. But its 
sour taste displeased him. He spat it out, made a 
wry face, and giving a grunt of disgust, flung the 


Get gourd!” he 


| jug down the hill into the spring-branch. 


“Where horse?” was his next demand, 

“Horse gone,” said Mrs. Vancleave, terrified lest 
he should spy Rocket and carry him off, His an- 
swer to her proved that such was his intention, 

“No, no!” he grunted, “Squaw lie! Gray horse 
no gone! Where keep? In stable?” 

He looked fiercely at her, and tapped the handle 
of the murderous hunting-knife stuck in his belt. 
The brave little woman did not dare refuse to tell 
him, though her heart swelled as she thought of her 
husband’s grief when he should return and find his 
pet gone. 

She pointed without speaking to the little pasture 
The 
savage chuckled gleefully. 

“White man whistle,” he said. 
—call horse.” 

Mrs. Vancleave gave the whistle which they used 
in calling Rocket. He came dashing up to the bars, 
and the Indian attempted to catch his mane and 
hold him. But Rocket did not approve of such lib- 
erties. He turned on his captor with flashing eye, 
and white teeth gleaming viciously, and the Indian 
was glad to let go. 

He was not going to give up his prize, however. 
He made several trials at catching him, but the 
beautiful gray resented them so visibly that the 
Indian dared not venture too near, 

“Squaw catchee?” he asked. “Makee come?” 

“Sometimes,” answered Mrs, Vancleave, 

“Catchee now!’’ ordered the Indian. 

A sudden thought darted through Mrs. Van- 
cleave’s mind. No woman had ever mounted 
Rocket, but he knew her, and if she could but 
make the trial, she might save herself and her hus- 
band’s pet, too. 

“TI must go down to the stable, or he won't let me 
catch him,” she said. “You stay here; I'll catch 
him and ride him.” 

“Ugh! good! go’long!”’ grunted the savage, squat- 
ting himself on the ground to watch her procecd- 
ings, never suspecting that she would try to give 
him the slip. 

Mrs. Vancleave went into the house and got a 
pocketful of sweet apples from a basket. 

“] catch him with these. He likes them,” she 
said, coming out as coolly as if she was not half- 
scared to death. 

The savage grunted assent again, and Mrs, Van- 
cleave went down to the bars, and climbing up, 
stood erect on the top rail, holding out her handful 
of apples, whistling the call for Rocket. 

Instantly the petted creature came up close beside 
her. She held the tempting bite up, and he took a 


“Squaw whistle, 


mouthful from her hand, rubbing against her with 
| his sleek sides. 


Mrs. Vancleave caught his mane, 


| and saying, “Heaven preserve me!’’ made one swift 


spring upon his back, grasped his mane tightly with 
both hands, gave him a hit with her foot, and the 
word of command he was used to, “Go it, Rocket!” 
and he was off, almost as swiftly as his fiery name- 
sake mounts the air. 

Before the astonished Indian could spring to his 
feet with acry of rage at being thus outwitted, she 
was out of sight, through the woods, on her way to 


| the settlement. 


There she met Mr. Vancleave with his meal sacks 
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And he was a proud and happy man when he! useful, lofty and honorable, from beginning to 


found how bravely his little wife had saved both 


herself and Rocket, taking care not to leave 


them alone again very soon. 


or 
THE POET BRYANT, 


William Cullen Bryant, who died in New York 
City in the early morning of June 1 
advanced age of eighty-three, may be regarded 
as the earliest of American poets of the first 
rank; for no American poet who wrote before 
him is now remembered or quoted. 

Mr. Bryant's ear- 
ly life was spent in 
Cummington, Ms., 
where he was born, 
in 1794. Ile was for- 
tunate in having a 
kind and wise fa- 
ther, aman of note 
in his own vicinity, 
—he was the village 
doctor, —and posses- 


sing more than com- 


end. In character he was vigorous, manly and | 
pure. He was a most active and useful citizen, 
and his sympathy for young and aspiring writers 
was one of his most marked and generous traits, 
His habits were sturdy and regular. Even in 
his old age he rose at five in the morning, went | 
to bed in good season, walked from his house to 





2th, at the | his office and back every day, a distance of five 


miles, and was simple, though hearty, in his 
diet. He very rarely knew a sick day, and he 
preserved to the great age of eighty-three a de- 
| gree of ‘mental and physical vigor which was a 
wonder to all who) 
saw or knew him. 
In person Bryant 


was slight, about 
? medium height, 


even in his last days 
as straight as an ar- 


row, with thick 
white hair, and a 
long, flowing, snow- 
white beard, that 


made him look like 

mon ability, an aged prophet of 
We can scarcely the olden times. His | 
believe that one who appearance, as he 
was living among us walked _ briskly 
but the other day down Broadway, 
wrote and published was very striking; 
poems no less than he seemed so ven- 


seventy years 
yet such is the fact. At the 
age of fourteen Bryant’s first 
volume of entitled 
“The Embargo,” issued from 
the press. His father, 


ago, 


verses, 


who sail 


discovered in him a marked aa “ 
talent for writing poetry, en- BRYANT, 


couraged him to cultivate it; 

and when the bright boy’s first book appeared, 
the delighted doctor is said to have shed tears 
of pride and joy. 

Bryant’s life, so long drawn out and so full of 
usefulness, was yet, like that of most men of 
letters, but little eventful. 

He entered Williams College, and was noted 
for his fondness for Latin and Greek, but left it 
to study law before the end of the course. He 
did not, , find the practice of the law 
congenial to him, ‘end after engaging in it a few 
years at Plymouth and other places, he finally 
went to New York, and began to write for the 
papers. 

Meanwhile, 
become a poet. 


however. 


wrote and published the noble poem upon whieh 
his fame chiefly rests; for, from the 
*Thanatopsis’ 


a place in the foremost rank of American bards, 
He had not long been in New York 





he had fostered his ambition to | 
When he was twenty-one, he 


that 
appeared, Bryant took and held 


before he 
became connected, as a proprietor and editor, | of mankind, 


erable, and yet so 
strong and lithe. 

He has died in the 
fulness of intellect- 
ual vigor, honor, 
comfort and fame; | 
and although we} 
imay regret that he 
has passed away, we 
}eannot but feel that his life was well rounded | 
and finished, and be glad that he was spared to | 


us so long. | 
7o; 


THE BANKRUPT LAW. 

The old national bankrupt law has been re- 
pealed, but the repeal does not take effect until | 
the first of September. The present law was 
passed in March, 1867, and took effect on the | 
first of June. It was largely amended in 1872, 
| and again in 1874. It ceases to be a law after | 
an existence of eleven years and three months, 

The Constitution of the United States expressly | 
confers the power of passing a general bank- 
ruptey act upon There are many 
reasons why there should be a uniform system 
throughout the country and in every State. 

When aman through misfortune fails in busi- 
ness, and is wholly unable to pay his debts, | 
there should be some way for him to clear him- | 
self from them. This is the universal judgment | 


| 
It is better to take what he can | 














Congress. 





with the Frening Post, and he retained his con- pay, and set him free to start again with some | 


nection with that paper down to the time of his| prospect of better 


death, 


suecess, than to leave him | 


under a load of debt which hopelessly disables 


It was on the occasion of his delivering an ad-| him. 


dress on Mazzini, the great Italian patriot, that 
he received the injuries which caused his death, | 

While his literary career extended over so long 
a period, the whole amount of his poetical pro- | 
but almost all of them are of 


ductions is small; 
the highest quality. 


In the character of his poetry he most resem- 


bles the English poet Wordsworth. 


bolism and beauties of nature. 
beyond all rivals, the first of American poets. 


Bryant's Jong life was peaceful, prosperous, jeach State, 





He was at 
his best when interpreting the mysteries, svm- 


Here he was, 


5 i 


BRYANT’S RURAL HOME, 


A good bankrupt law shows the debtor mercy. 
It says to him that if he will give up all his 
property for the benefit of his creditors, he shall 
be set legally free from all obligation to pay any 
more. He may 
creditors cannot ask him for another cent; 
though if he follows the higher moral law, he 
will certainly pay every dollar of his former 
indebtedness, 

The chief reason why the bankrupt law should 
be enacted by national authority and be every- 
where in force is in the limited power of the 
States of the Union. When there is no national 
law, each State may pass one for itself, but the 
individual State laws can hay 


> no effect outside 


|arrested and sent to jail, even though a New 


| bankrupt a clean discharge from all his debts in 


free him from his debts to foreign creditors. 


| law that has just been repealed was not a good 
one. 


| the more 


| of separation, 


afterwards grow rich, and his | 


COMPANION. 


Suppose a man fails in the State of New York, 
owing debts in lowa and Illinois as well as to his 
neighbors in New York. The New York law can 
set him at liberty as regards those debts con- 
tracted within that State, but it cannot do so as 
regards those in the States of Jowa and Illinois, 
Consequently, if the bankrupt were to acquire 
any property in Iowa or Illinois, it could be at- 
tached and’ taken away from him; and if he 
ventured into either of those States and imprison- 
ment for debt is allowed in them, he could be 





York court had declared his debts settled. 
A national law, on the other hand, gives the 
every State of the Union. Of course it does not 
But while a national bankrupt law may be 
wise, and just, and beneficial, it does not by any 
means follow that any such law is better than 
none at all. In fact, many persons think the 


As it was first passed, in 1867, it was a good 
law, but not, of course, a perfect one. The 
amendments made afterwards were honestly in- 
tended to improve it, and make it easier for 
bankrupts. But their effect was to open a very 
wide door to fraud. 

Under the law as it has been for the past few 
years, men could conceal their property, fail, 
pay their creditors little or nothing, and then go 
on again, free from debt, on the money they had 
morally stolen, In these last times, when so 
many men have been forced to fail, the persons 
who went fraudulently into bankruptcy could 
easily cover up their rascality. 

It was, therefore, a question whether to try to 
make the law better, or to repeal it altogether; 
and the latter course was chosen, the repeal 
having been passed by a large majority of both 
Houses of Congress. It seems a pity, however, 
that in a time when a good general bankrupt 
law would have oniy beneficent effects, we are 
left to the partial and unsatisfactory workings of 
State laws. 


on 
For the Companion, 


THREE SMALL LADS. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Three small lads, in their ¢ a glee, 
Chased a butterfly over the 
Keeping its brilliant wings in v 
Fast they followed, as fast it flev 
Hither and thither, with eager eyes, 
Ran the children to seize the prize; 
Swinging their kerchiefs deftly looped, 
On they hurried and leaped and stooped. 
One in his palm had deemed it caught; 
Off it darted as swift as thought. 
Then there was laughter from all and each, 
Mirthful shoutings and merry speech; 
pi the luckiest boy of the band 

Caught and showed it alive in his hand. 
“Pay the ong money, pay my due,” 
Cried the boy, and a quarrel grew. 
All were struggling; the y 
Snatched at, and squeezed, and pulle dawry, 
Lost what made it desired before; 
Lost the beautiful wings it wore; 
When they pansed to look at their prize 
Only a bare worm met their cyes. 
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A foreigner reading this anecdote would say, 
with a sneer, ‘Just like the nation of shop- 
keepers!”’ 

Yes, very like two prudent Englishmen. 
economy, not miserliness, prompted them. 
A few years after, the nation being in a finan- 
cial strait, Mr. Pitt appealed to men of fortune 
to contribute beyond the rate of their taxes. On 
the first day after the appeal £40,000 was con- 
tributed in London alone. That junior partner 
contributed, in the name of the firm, £10,000, 
When, on his return to the factory, he told, with 
some hesitation, the senior what he had done, 
the reply was,— 

“You might have as well made it £20,000 
while you were about it,” 

Possibly the foreigner might get it into his 
brain that the very quality of mind which led 
the two partners to discuss an advance of one 
shilling, made it possible for them to give £10,000 
to their country. 

The senior partner, whose name was Yates, 
had a little daughter named Ellen, She soon 
became a favorite with the hard-working, re. 
served young Peel, On returning home from 
the print-works, he would take her upon his 
knee, and say to her,— 


But 


“Nelly, thou bonny little dear, wilt be my 
wife?” 

To which plonenat speech the child would 
answer, ‘‘Yes. 


“Then I'll wait for thee, 
and none else.” 

The shy young man was true to his promise, 
He waited hopefully, though long. Fifteen 
years after, when six thousand human beings 
were dependent upon himself and his firm, he 
married the little Nelly who had sat upon his 
knee. Quite a romance this for a cold, shy 
ealico-printer! 

When his eldest son was born, the reserved 
man, and he was unusually shy, even for an 
Englishman, went to his closet, and falling on 
his knees, vowed before God that he would give 
that son to his country, and would train him for 
her service. The son became Prime Minister of 
England. 

Incidents such as these indicate the depth of 
earnestness and the intensity of sentiment hid- 
den by the shy, reserved manner of Englishmen. 


Nelly; Pll wed thee 


—————-+ 


AN INTERESTING HISTORY. 

The daughter of William Duane, editor of the 
Aurora, died but a few years ago, at an extreme old 
age, ina little village in Pennsylvania, 

In her youth she was a woman of a high type of 
beauty and culture. Her father gave her the edu- 
cation of a boy, and made her his constant com- 
pauion, She even rode beside him in a half-military 
dress on field-days, when he reviewed the regiment 
of which he was colonel. 

She was with him in Richmond during the trial of 
Aaron Burr, which she described as a most stately 
and impressive scene. Duane was one of the most 





So with us, who have long pursued 
Eagerly some unreal ¢ good, 
After our struggles ¢ und all our pains 
Only the naked cheat remains. 
From the Spanish. 
a : 
A RESERVED ENGLISHMAN. 

Englishmen are shy and reserved. They feel 
more than they express, and their words under- 
state their intentions. If a foreigner would un- 
derstand an Englishman, he must couple his 
acts with his words. 

Miss Austen, in one of her novels, represents 
two Englishmen, brothers, meeting after years 
A clasp of the hand, a ‘“‘How are 
you, old boy?” ‘How are you, Tom?’’—that 
was all. 

A Frenchman looking on would have shrugged 
his shoulders, exclaiming, “Vat a strange peo- 
ple!”? Yet either of these brothers would have 
risked his life for the other, and that, too, with- 
out thinking he was doing a hervic act. 

Demonstrative peoples, such as the French, 
Germans, Itahans, fail.to understand the Eng- 
lish character, because they do not perceive that 
under a reserved manner may be hidden an in- 
tense nature, 

An Englishman’s clasp of the hand means 
much more thana Frenchman's embrace. Who 
that knows the two nations would not prefer the 
Englishman's ‘Call when I can serve you,” to 
the Spaniard’s ‘‘My house, and my purse, and 
myself, are at your disposal’’? 

When the first Sir Robert Peel, the father of 
the Prime Minister, began life for himself as the 
junior partner in a calico-printing firm, he 
boarded with his senior partner, paying 
six shillings a week for board and lodging. 

The senior, thinking the sum too little, insisted 
on increasing it by a shilling. The junior de- 
murred, and a difference between the partners 
arose. After discussion, it was compromised by 
the junior paying six shillings and sixpence a 





only 


, week, 





bitter of the prisouer’s opponents, but Burr called 
upon the pretty Katharine, sent her flowers, and so 
interested her, that the next day, in open defiance of 
her father, she appeared on the Federalist side of 
the audience in the court-room to show her sym- 
pathy with Burr, 

It is a significant hint of the manners of the time 
that Duane marched his daughter home to the hotel, 
locked her in her room, and kept her there ou bread 
and water while the trial lasted. 

Having no mother to guide her, and being accus- 
tomed to hear all Kinds of religion and philosophy 
discussed at her father’s table, she had no settled 
faith of her own. When she was nineteen she 
wrote to Tom Paine, who wasa friend of her father, 
asking his sincere advice as to whether she should 
accept the religion of her mother, or be content to 
remain, like himself, an unbeliever. 

His reply was that if she could bring herself to 
believe in Christianity, he would advise her to do 
so, as she would find great comfort in it, and there 
was noue for her in infidelity. 

She became afterwards a most devout Christian, 
spending the later years of her life in going to alms- 
houses, jails, ete., trying to bring the prisoners to 
Christ. But she bad always a kindly word for Burr 
and Paine, declaring that time and prejudice bad 
blackened their memories unjustly. 





7 
WEBSTER AND THE FARMER. 

Tastes differ curiously, and some men are puzzled 
to understand how others find pleasure in pursuits 
repugnant to themselves. The Earl of Chestertield 
once rode to a fox-hunt with a friend passionately 
fond of the sport. The courtly Earl was disgusted, 
and asked, in wonder, “Do people ever go a second 
time?” 

Daniel Webster had a hard hit once from a mat- 
ter-of-fact countryman, who believed in work a8 
the law of life. Mr. Webster was striding along the 
shore, gun on shoulder, in eager pursuit of birds, 
when this man accosted him. 

“Tam told you doa large business in lawyers 
up in town?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Webster, “I have a pretty good 


business,”” 


“Aud make a good deal of money at it?’ 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Webster, amused, “I sometimes 
yet tolerably large fees.” 

“Well,” said the man, coming straight to the 
moral, and feeling bound in couscience to give an 
admonition for wasting time, “A man who can earn 
from three to five dollars a day ought to be in better 
busivess than shooting birds.” 

Mr. Webster accepted meekly the reproof, but 
kept on shooting, to the man’s surprise. 


TWO YOUNG CRIMINALS. 

The other day, in New York, a boy, sixteen years 
old, shot a gentleman named Lynn, and came near 
killing him. After doing this, he demanded Mr, 
Lynu’s purse; but finding that he had not wounded 
him seriously, the boy ran away. He was soon ar- 
rested, and when brought to trial, told how it came 
to pass that he had entered upon a career of crime. 

He had been brought up in a comfortable home, 
but had early got into the habit of reading cheap, 
bad books which described highwaymen and other 
criminals as heroes, and gave him a taste for adven- 
ture and bold dishonesty. 

He ran away from home and went to Texas, where 
he shot a United States marshal, robbed travellers, 
aud engaged in a wild and wicked life. Returning 
to New York, he found himself without money, and 
so shot Mr. Lynn, with a view of obtaining his purse. 
He freely admitted that the bad books he read early 
in life were the cause of his bad conduct. 

Almost on the same day, also in New York, a 
young man was brought up in court on a charge of 
stealing some furniture, who traced his crimes to 
the same source. He read dime novels and sensa- 
tional trash when a young boy, became a gambler 
and frequenter of bad haunts, was reduced to penury, 
had a hard life as a steward on ships, and a clerk in 
second-hand clothing stores, and ended by commit- 
ting the theft for which he was sentenced to impris- 
oument, 

There could not be two more strikiug examples of 
the effect of bad books in the hands of the young. 
Boys and girls are fond of reading, and this taste 
should be not only encouraged, but so directed that 
the books and papers they read are free from the 
taint of crime and evil morals. 

There are plenty of books and papers for young 
people which are both entertaining and harmless, 
and these should be put into their hands, 

oan «o> — 


THE POWER OF ELOQUENCE, 
Sargent S. Prentiss, of Mississippi, was one of the 
most brilliant of orators. As au advocate before a 
jury, or as a political speaker addressing a multi- 
tude from the stump, few men equalled him, 

His was a mind in which there was a rare combi- 
nation of faculties. Judgment, imagination, mem- 
ory, the power of expression, and the faculty of 
intense application, each did their work to forma 
perfect oration. 

On a certain occasion Prentiss visited Boston and 
addressed its citizens in Faneuil Hall. A gentleman 
who heard him, then a venerable judge, told this 
anecdote, which illustrates the orator’s power. 
Unable to procure a seat, he stood, jammed by the 
crowd. 

As Mr. Prentiss began to speak, the gentleman 
took out his watch to time him. As he was replac- 
ing itin his fob, something in the orator’s manner 
and words arrested his attention. 

He found it impossible to take away his eyes or 
ears. He forgot the presence of the crowd, his own 
fatigue, the passage of the time, everything but the 
speaker, 

Mr, Prentiss, as he drew near the close of his ad- 
dress, seemed fatigued. So intense was the sym- 
pathy of the venerable man with him that he found 
himself breathing rapidly and painfully. 

At last the orator, exclaiming, ‘My powers fail!” 
sank exhausted into a chair, 

Not till then did the aged listener discover that 
his hand was still holding his watch at the opening 
of its pocket. He looked at it. He had stood in 
that crowd listening for three hours and fifteen 
minutes, Near him stood an aged minister who, 
tremulous with excitement, exclaimed,— 

“Will any one ever doubt again that God inspires 
man ?’? 

a a eee ee 
AMERICANS IN TURKEY. 

The writer of an able article in the British Quar- 
ter/y Review, complimentary to American influence 
in Turkey, thinks that our country has done more to 
promote Christian civilization in that country than 
any European uation. Many of the American mis- 
sionaries and travellers have been men of remark- 
able ability. Their mission work and the instruction 
they have given in books of travel are of a high 
order. It is curious, the writer thinks, that two 
Taces so opposite in character and customs should 
be brought together, and that one should exert such 
a decided influence over the other. 

The Oriental is sluggish in temperament; he 
dreads change, and readily submits to fate. He has 
a profound respect for authority, and is disposed to 
allow things to take their course. Abundance of 
sleep, plenty of food, pipes, coffee, long stories, for- 
mality, dignity, all these enter largely into the daily 
life of the dweller in the East. 

The American is neryous, impatient, short of 
Speech, always in a hurry, despising formality, care- 
less of dress, unwilling to sleep till exhausted by 
overwork, self-confident, and determined to make 
evervthing a success. 

“Strange as it may seem,” says the writer, “we 
believe that the very sharpness of the contrast has 





been one of the main elements in the success of the 
Americans in dealing with the people of Turkey.” 


or 


PRESENTING AT COURT. 

According to All the Year Round any person of 
fair character may be presented at the English 
Court, who can find a sponsor whose endorsement is 
satisfactory to the Lord Chamberlain. The method 
of refusing presentation issimple. Persons wishing 
to appear at Court must send in theireards a certain 
time before levee or drawing-room. If anything 
be known against them, their cards are not returned 
to them, There is no scandal, no open exposure. 
The cards do not come back. 





A levee is a comparatively uninteresting affair, 
Only on rare occasions is one held by the Queen 
herself, who gene rally de putes this part of her duty 
to the Prince of Wales, who gets through it very 
graciously and pleasantly, never forgetting to shake 
hands with aman whom he has met before. 

This kind of memory is part of the duty of the 
Prince, and a very important part, as nearly affeet- 
ing his personal popularity. Itis, therefore, made 
Y study by reigning fami nud has been carried 
to suel extraordin: iy perfection by the House of 
Hanover that it appears to be almost hereditary, 

It is impossible to overrate its value. His late 
Majesty King George LV. was, to judge by the testi- 
mony Of contemporaries, neither a very wise nor a 
very yood King, but he was undoubtedly popular. 

During his long eareer as Prince Regent he be- 
came neque ainted with thousands of persons, and 
never forgot either a face or a name. Country gen- 
tlemen, ex-oflicers of the army and navy, doctors 
and divines, were all delighted with a sovere ign who 
knew them ‘and called them by their right names at 
once, 

Each one naturally thought himself the especial 
object of royal regard, whereas he w: ts, AS Matter 
of faet, ouly a unitin a vast dictionary of tithes and 
features photographed on the roval brain. 
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JOHN RANDOLPH’S HABITS. 

The brilliant John Randolph cf Roanoke was as 
noted for his eccentricities as for his eloquence. 
Those who knew but little of his personal habits at- 
tributed his deviations from the behavior which 
mmarks educated gentlemen to some secret insane 
trait inherited from ancestors. Buta volume enti- 
tled “Home Reminiscences,” written by a Virgin- 
ian, Whose father knew Randolph well, gives a bet- 
ter explanation of Randolph’s eccentricities. He 
was, like many other. brilliant men, a victim of 
strong drink, and that vice destroyed him. The 
father of the author, Powhatan Bouldin, says: 


“From the first time L ever saw Mr. Randolph to 
the last—say from about 1808 or 1809 till his death— 
he drank very hard,—yreat quantities of all kinds of 
intoxieating drinks, He generally drank the best, 
whether wine or distilled spirits; but he would 
drink bad if he could not get good. This had vari- 
ous and very singular effects on him. 

“Sometimes he became drunk in the ordinary way, 
—lost the use of his limbs, including his tongue, and 
his mental faculties became almost entirely ob- 
scured, Generally, the more he drank, the stronger 
and the more brilliant he became, until after weeks, 
sometimes, he would suddenly become prostrate and 
sink, and so, after a time, he would recover, 

“Although he drank much in public, he drank still 
more in private, and although this fact was known to 
so many, yet it is a matter of great surprise to nine- 
tenths ot persons to be told that he drank to ex- 
cess.’ 

Harvey, one of his overseers, says Randolph drank 
hard and took great pains to conceal it. “Johnny,” 
(his body servant) “would sooner put his head in 
the fire than invite a gentleman into his master’s 
room while he was drinking.” 

He always carried liquor in his carriage pockets; 
kept a great variety in his cellar; “and, ‘what i is cu- 
rious, he always stoppe ad the key- -hoie,” of his room, 
I suppose. When intoxicated, he was profane and 
obscene, and “kept at least six candles burning all 
night long.” 





—-——— _~+@e--- -—- — 


BIRDS IN THE BARGAIN. 

It is said that in the early days of shad-catching 
in the Connecticut River, the fishermen would never 
sell their shad without obliging their customer to 
take a certain number of salmon, too, which were 
then so abundant there as to be a “drug.”’ The 
reason, however, for the extra in the bargain was a 
different one in the following case: 


Many years ago, when rice was dear in Eastern 
China, efforts were made to bring it from Luzon, 
where it was abundant. At Manilla there was, 
however, a singular law, to the effect that no vessel 
for China should be allowed to load with rice unless 
it brought to Manillaa certain number of cargoes 
full of the little “butcher-birds,” well known for 
their usefulness. The reason for this most eccentric 
commercial regulation simply was that the rice in 
Luzon suffered much from locusts, and these locusts 
were destroyed in great numbers by butcher-birds. 
Sparrows are also imported from England to New 
Zealand for the destruction of caterpillars, and sell 
at a good price to the shipper. 





+<o+—____- 
STIMULATING TO READ. 

The following hint to teachers who would stimu- 
late their pupils to read is from the New England 
Journal of Education, and may prove serviceable to 
parents: 


Every Friday afternoon, in connection with other 
literary exercises, call upon each scholar to fell to 
the school something that will be worth listening to 
and remembering, In this way a skilful teacher 
will soon have a reading school. And what is read 
in this way will be remembered, as we always re- 
member what we read to tell to somebody else. 
This exercise has nearly all the arguments in its 
favor that can be used in behalf of declamation or 
recitation, and some important additional ones. It 
encourages general reading, and it gives pupils 
practice in expressing thoughts in their own lan- 
guage, two very important points. 


eo 
“A PRUDENT WIFE.” 
A Western journal tells of a miner who found a 
bonanza and sold it for $400,000, He had, however, 





previously found what Solomon ealls ‘‘a good thing,” 


that is, “a prudent wife.” She insisted on “salting “The wonderful advance made by persons using Gas- 
kell’s Compendium is a good evidence of the value of 


down” more than half the amount, saying: that system, is a gentleman who knows 


rof. 
“fase oing to buy a good ranch and settle down i mat be font” teach.” —Jllustrated Christian Week- 
on it. r, Vestal may lose his money wining, but CH s system has received the highest commendation 
what I get I will keep for him, and he will never be (ecan Meee 7 ho have, by it its use, pe ~ fected Wnemselves in 
worth less than $250,000 if 1 can help it.” the art of penmanship.”—New Fork ‘3 vening Mail. 
+e “The best method we have ever seen for sell-instruction, 


lt isa Pee self-instructor, and by its aid an easy, 
MAKING A TOMBSTONE USEFUL. graceful and beautitul haud-writing may th vequired by 
2 . almost any one.”—Cricket-on-the-Hearth, N. ¥. City. 
Weathercocks on church spires have sometimes 
been objected to, as putting a thing of devotion toa 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
. e 
worldly-wise use. That incongruity, however, is We here present to the readers of the COMPANION a few 
rather more familiar to us than the one suggested | ry Re TEA What has been done by those using 
: € iaskell’s Compendium, e€ as periect Sac-similes 
rere: as it is possible to get. isy enouch to re produce 
22 ‘ : wr Writing by wood-engraving, but absolutely Ssi- 
When Sir John Carr was in Glasgow, about the bie to copy. the fine, smooth, masterly ee of anex- 
year 1807, he was asked by the magistrates to give | pert, as each of these writers must now be considered 
his advice concerning the inseription to be ~~ ed Theve is no other work published in the world which is 
on the Nelson monument, then just completes Sir | so perfectly adapted to the purposes of self-imstrnetion, 
Johu recommended this brief record: “Glasgow to for all ages ent ~—s Xes i hopul writ ln attested by 
Nelson.”’ iis unprecedented sale, nearly 60,000. niove than all the 
. ‘ty , ? . iat o op ips, s, Self-Lnstructors, &e., &e., to- 
“Juist so,” said one of the bailies; “and as the si py lanuals, Self-lnstructors, Xe. &e., to 
town o° Nelson’s close at hand, might we no juist | ° eG — 
say, ‘Glasgow to Nelson, sax miles,’ an’ so it might 
serve for a monument an’ amile -stone too.” 
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The following are from a young man forme rly of Ly n- 
donville, Vt. Old style: 


“oe 
THE DOUNKEY'S TUNE. ou KS ith Lies 
Bishop Harris, of the Methodist church, related 
an incident of his travels in Palestine about a mu- 
sical donkey. 


mA style: 





One evening the little company of travellers were 
sitting in the tent talking over the events of the day, ) 
when a hymn was proposed as a fitting close of its / 
labors. Rev. William Spencer struck up a hymn to Seyeoe al 
the familiar tune of New Durham. All joined in. SO 
In the midst of a verse a donkey, which was tied The ioprovement in Mr. 'T.’s handwriting 1s even more 
hear the tent, began to bray terrifically, The sur- | vemarkable than would be noticed in these autographs 
rounding hills sent back the echo from farand near. | He writes with wonderful rapidity and ease, and is con- 
When he ceased, the singers found themselves in | sidered one of the best business writers in the East. In- 
utter confusion, The Arab guide put his heag into | (eed, since acquiring : style, he has been called 
the tent and remarked, “He tink he know dat to an important cleric position tn tie offic of the Bos. 
se ’ ton and Lowell Railroad, in Boston, which he has since 
tune, relinquished for a better one with the Quebec and Gulf 
* 1? . Ports Stequnship Co,, 202 St. James Street, Montreal. This 
WRESTLING WITH “TH.” is one evidence of whet a good, rapid handwriting will 


do fora voung man. tle writes us as follow 














An Lrishman writes toa London journal to state, My Dear Sir, Venclose my autograph written both be- 


as 2 phovographie fact, that he has never found a ae nicendbn Pieter Pebsttl Compendium. Whatever 





amd you will see there is a great 
Frenchman who could pronounce the following: deal—is due to italone., Phas been of inestimable value 
Mg : mat . ae to tie, ons always, I. B. TILLotson, 
Thimblerig Thistlethwaite thievishly thought to + ene aii he ' gentle mu of Natehe Mis Ss. 
hrive through thick and thin by throwing his thim- BP eee aly ‘ ; sit 
bles about, but he was thwarted, and thwacked, and 


thumped, and thrashed with thirty-three thousand 


thistles and thorns for thievishly thinking to thrive 
through thick and through thin by throwing the Ll Ye J? 
thimbles about. 

to : ACA 


. 
COVERING TGNORANCE, New style; 


The wordy, meaningless answer, Which covers up a 
HYG: Metis 


without hiding 
» Dicks writes: 





shorance, is thus illustrated: 

Professor— What was the state of Prenech affair 
at this time’ 

XN. (rapidly) — The majority ruled the minority 
nud conseque ntly the minority was ruled by the ma- 
jority, as it we re! 

Professor (sternly)—Sit down, sir!— Yale Record, 





cot GASKELL, Dear Sir, —Your postal enrd res 
ceived, J take great pleasure in granting your request, 
The specimens are enclosed, 

HB. Dieks, Natchez, Miss. 





. . Another good writer is Mr. Spence, of Sa ake City, 
Our New Premium List. fF ter in Mr. Stet It Lake City 


bh Spence. 


New style: 


With this number of the Companion we send our duly 
Piemium List. If you cannot get new subscribers and 
thus secure the articles we offer as Premiums, you will 
find the price charged for each as low, and in some cases 
lower, than you can purchase them elsewhere. 

lease send money in Registered Letter, or by a Money 
Order, or a Bank Draft, and address your letters 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 












NOTICE. 


The $3 Microscopes advertised 
for $1 50 are all gone. We can get no z Yr Ppmnon-enees ~ a - eet 
‘ _ ilies nor. G. A. GASKELL,—Dear Sir, our postal care 
more. Do not send money expecting to came to hand this morning. Enelosed you wall tind two 
get one, as there are no more in this coun- | specimens of my handwriting—before and after using 
try. This cut represents a Microscope | your Compendium, | have found its great benetit to 
much larger than the one mentioned | me, as 1 can write with much more ease th: in formerly, 
above. This Microscope has a beautitul- Respectfully yours, V. CC. SPENCE. 
ly finished brass body and an oBJECT Box B, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Lens of high magnifying power. It But probably the best improvement among these is 
magnifies about seventy-five times the shown in the following from a young man in Michigan, 
width of the object. Or to make it clearer | pow the best penman by far wliose work we have scen 
to our young people, it, will magnify an | from that State. His business writing is a marvel of 
insect just visible to the naked eye, or grace, beauty and exactness. When last heard from he 
but little larger than the point of a pin, so | Was feaching penmanship near Shiav 
that it will appear to be about half an | wrote us that he was meeting with grea 


ase 
Vel i0tty, 




















inch we dike ie ed of “tine: Moe wrote me,” he said, “that 1 would | a ake a aes and I 
ONS MOUNTS CLIECE, TWO DIAN GIASR SUDE, e been encouraged to persevere.” Old st 
accompany the ¥ scope. Packedin a hav 8 ! 


handsome box. We offer it for sale, in- 

cluding the payment of postage by us, for Ae Gs 

$3. apres 
PERRY MASON & CO, 


New a - 








316. Fans! Fans! 3I6. 
BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE FANS. 


At one time we used Fans like these 
for Premiums. We have 316 left over 
which we will sell by the single one at 
much less than they cost us in large 
quantities. We have three styles and 
— as follows: 

No. 1 consists of two Fans, one with 
a black frame beautifully polished, 
plain blue surface on one side, and ¥ 
the other ornamented with vines and Mr. Rogers writes as follows: 

a bird in silver. The other frame is PRoF. GasKELL,— Dear Sir,—At your request, | send 
light wood, ornamented with Japanese you the spe cimens desired. T ean honest!y say that Lowe 
characters; the surface of the fan is a | all my improvement to your Compendium, It used to 
plain cream color on one side and | Le hard work for me to write a letter, but now it is quite 
gold and silver ornamentation on the | easy. can now write very fast, while formerly my writ- 
other side. Former priee for these | ing was slow and er: mare d- “up. Yours truly, 

two, 90 cents, . Rocers, Mungerville, Mich. 
bapgerp once doin ae THE COMPENDIUM COMPLETE 

No. 2, Ornamented handles, cream surface, orn: amented : ws : ” 
in silverand gold on both sides, Former pric 30 cents, bier = — arts. I Orna 
Present price 20 cents, or two for 30 cents, We have only menta ee as 4 

~ We send it by mail, post-paid, to any addvens for One 
ninety-six of these Fans. Dollar. Or, if there is anagent there, purchase of him 

No. 3, Black outside frame, light sticks. One side black UGF> Register or send money-order if you reside at any 
surface ornamented — silver tré "9 er = = 7] side | great distance. It costs but a trifle more. 
bine surface beautifully ornamented, gilt edges and very ae 7 > 
handsome. It measures two feet across when open. ae F a 24, 45= ~ 
Former price 75 cents. Present price 50 cents, or two for Manchester, New Hampshire. 


7h cents. ave only eighty of these. Please order at 
as 1 gross 
» you wish to secure any of these Fans. OF Gaskev’s Str EL Pens, of which a thousane 

once if you : annually are made expressly for us, will be sent to such 


PERRY MASON & co as may want the best pen obtainable, for forty cents per 
“9 


box.—full quarter gross. Postage stamps taken (ones and 
Youth’s Companion Office, twos). Weendeavor to be prompt and faithful in filling 








Present price 40 cents. 




















orders, and shall be glad to be notified immediately of 




















Boston, Mass. 


any failure tu receive whatever has been sent for, 
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For the Companion. 


THAT BOY. 
ON THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


Up—well, at midnight, I’m tempted to say— 
Anyway, hours before break of day; 

Waking the house with the fearsome “dong-yong” 
He can evolve from that old Chinese gong. 

“Oh day most unmerciful!” frantic, Lery, 

“Uh! ‘tis that boy. And it’s Fourth of July!” 


Fizz! Zipp! Che-bang!! ere one catches one’s breath— 
! Must I be frightened to death?” 
Tir-ra-ra-tat-at-tat-rat-a-plan-plan!! 

Three packs of “pop crackers” under a pan— 

“What will the neighbors think ?” wildly I ery. 

“Think it’s tnat boy, keeping Fourth of July.” 


Mercy upon us! There goes that old fife. 

Never did see such a boy in my life. 

I'll “Yankee Doodle” him! Hark to those cheers! 
Bless ime! a body can’t hear her own ears, 
“Harry! come here to me,” shrilly I ery 


“Ili teach you how to keep Fourth of J tly.” 








Where is my slipper? I'll stop this, somehow, 
Think I'll put up with such row-de-dow-dow ? 
There he goes, roaring “‘The Red, White and Blue.” 
My! if I only could find that old shoe! 

Crack! crack! Ker-pop!! Faint with terror I cry, 
“There! I am killed with this Fourth of July.” 


“Just a torpedo I’ve crushed with my heel’? 
“No need to stamp so hard’? Much you can feel 
For a wetk woman’s nerves harrowed up in this way. 
1 do su»pose you'll enjoy this all day. 
A-a-h! whata smell!” I shall stifle and die 
Yet, with that boy and his Fourth of July. 

* . * * 
All the long day goes with clatter and bang; 
Night falls, but mar | to treble the clang. 
Somewhere, towards midnight, that boy bedward comes, 
Blistered and burned as to fingers and thumbs; 
Yet, ere he “drops off,” perversely he cries, 
“Wish all the days could be Fourth of Julys!” 

Mary bk. C. Wygern. 


eo —_ 





For the Companion, 
A GREAT MAN’S DEATH. 
Though Oliver Cromwell was no doubt largely 


the water out; seals, for instance, have a mova- 
ble membrane in the ear, which closes and shuts 
out fluid; the muscles of the water-shrew are 
competent to shut the ear-passages. 

People who are blessed with very small open- 
ings to their ears run the least risk in bathing. 
A man should never dive, says the doctor, if he 

| wishes to preserve his hearing, 
| When in the surf, he should take the ware on 
| his chest or back, ‘‘closing his mouth cud nos- 
| trils;’’ though how a man can close his nestrils 
the doctor does not state. But the pledget of 
| cotton for the ears is essential, and every bather 
| should be provided with it.—New York Tribune. 
-ciiamnsilttieci 

OLEOMARGARINE. 

**A farmer who has a herd of Jerseys” writes 
to the Boston Journal about the invention 
which manufactures butter without the person- 
al aid of the cow. ‘This manufactured butter, 
known as “oleomargarine,”’ was invented by 

-arisian chemists during the siege of Paris. 
The correspondent thinks that it is much better 
than a large portion of the butter sold in the 
market, three-fourths of which he pronounces 
poor, “and one-half absolutely vile.” 

There are several manufactories of oleomar- 
garine in this country. They have brought it up 
to such a state of perfection that, “in appearance, 
taste, smell, and chemical analysis,’’ it is not to 
be distinguished, even by experienced dealers, 
from butter made in the ordinary way. The 
correspondent thus describes the process of mak- 
ingeoleomargarine which is followed by the 
Quaker Dairy at Pawtucket, R. 1: 





The suet is collected every day, or twice a 
day, as the case requires, from the abattoirs 
quite near, and while warm and fresh, is care- 
fully looked over, and all imperfections re- 
moved, It is then carefully washed and put 
into a meat-chopper, whicl+ reduces it to mince- 
meat—precisely as for mince-pies. 

It is then put into a jacket-kettle (being a ket- 
tle within a kettle with water between) and the 
oil slowly and carefully tried out. This oil is 
drawn off—all that is good for anything—and 
the rest is run into a rendering tank and made 





influenced by noble and patriotic purposes, yet 
he was an ambitious man. He resolutely de- 
clined the crown, but notwithstanding this, he | 
Joved the power which the crown represented. | 
All his energies were given during the last years 
of his life to use and hold that power. His heart | 
was set upon an earthly kingdom, whatever may | 
have been his purposes in wishing to govern it 
for the good of the people. 

It is the third of September, a date which 
the Protector has often named as his fortunate 
day, for it is the anniversary of the great vic- 
tories of the Commonwealth at Dunbar and 
Worcester, The glory of his victories is now 
fading from his eyes; the earthly kingdom he 
has sought is slipping away from his rule. 
Without the palace, a fearful storm is raging. 
The day is dark. Amid this gloom of nature 
the tempestuous earthly life of Oliver Cromwell 
is drawing to a not untroubled close. 

He expressed regret for the errors of his life 
and the mistakes of his judgment, and earnestly 
prayed for the English nation, He now clearly 
sees ow short and uncertain is the possession 
of worldly kingdom. His thoughts become 
fixed upon another,—a kingdom which cannot 
be moved, and, surviving the empires of earth, 
endureth forever. He thought of Christ as the 
eternal King, and of the extension of His domin- 
ion throughout the world. His soul glowed. 

“‘Whatever may become of me or of my king- 
dom,”’ he said, ‘‘may the cause of Christ be 
glorious in the earth!”’ 

In this faith, and this vision of the Redeemer’s 
everlasting reign, the great Protector passed 
away, breathing the spirit of the prayer,— 

“Thy will be done.” H. B. 

es 
WATER IN THE EAR. 

Those who bathe in salt water should put 
plugs of cotton in their ears, if they don’t wish 
to run the risk of becoming deaf. Mr. Samuel 
Sexton, surgeon-in-chief to the New York Ear 
Dispensary, in a reeent communication to the 
Medical Record, estimates that a thousand peo- 
ple of New York City are sent to their physi- 
cians to be treated for ear diseases every year, 
whose trouble has arisen from getting water in 
their ears while bathing, or from eatching cold 
at such times by exposure or neglect. 

It appears from the doctor's researches that 
salt water is peculiarly irritating to the delicate 
structure of the inner ear. Very cold water, of 


the freshest kind, may, however, be equally 
harmful. 


into tallow, which is sold to the dealers. 

The pure oil which has been taken off is run 
into erystal zine tanks, where it is allowed to 
remain for about three days, when the crystals 
of stearine are formed in the oil, which is after- 
ward put into cotton bags and put into a press, 
which mechanically separates it, leaving the 
stearine in flat, solid cakes, which is sold to 
lard-makers for stiffening lard. 

This oil of fat, or oil of margerine (from which 
the butter takes its name) is as pure, and sweet, 
and wholesome, as fresh Alderney cream. It is 
put into a power churn, with a certain quantity 
of Orange County cream (which comes to the 
works every day), and is churned, and the 
processes after are the same as in ordinary but- 
ter, It is worked by machinery, so that the 
hands need not touch it. 

It is being sold upon its own merits, with signs 
over the door of the stores on Broadway, New 
York, with oleomargerine in huge letters, And 
itis being bought by the best hotels, restaurants, 
and private families, for theirown use. It is 
undoubtedly true that much of it is retailed as 
butter without any mention of its origin, the 
dealers believing it better than mnch of the but- 
ter in market at anything like the prices. And 
the idea of anything unwholesome is exploded 
when the truth is known in regard to its manu- 
facturing. 

———~@e—___—_—_ 


TWO MEN MAKE ONE MAN. 
One of the pioneer settlers of Kentucky was 
Major Robert Benham. His name is associated 
with the thrilling stories about the ‘‘Bloody 
Ground,” one of which seems the climax of ro- 
mantic adventure. He was once left wounded 
on the ground by his defeated companions, who 
had been ambushed by a superior force of Ind- 
ians. Both thigh bones were shattered, and the 
Indians were all around; but, fortunately, he 

was hidden by the branches of a fallen tree. 


The evening of the second day, perceiving a 
raccoon descending a tree near him, he shot it, 
hoping to devise some means of reaching it, 
when he could kindle a fire to cook it. Searcely 
had the report of his gun sounded when he 
heard a human cry near. 

Supposing it to be an Indian, he hastily re 
loaded his gun, in expectation of soon seeing an 
enemy. Again he heard the mournful sound, 
but much nearer; yet he ventured not to reply. 

A third exclamation now came in a tone of 
impatience, which made Benham know that it 
came from a white man, therefore he answered 
the ery, and the two men soon found each other. 

The stranger had escaped from the battle-field 
with both arms broken by a shot from the ene- 
my’s rifle. The circumstance was peculiar, 

One with broken limbs, unable to walk, the 
other with shattered arms, unable to load or 
shoot a gun; thus one was able to supply the 
other’s wants. Benham could kill game, while 
his new friend could goin search of it and bring 
it to him to cook. 





Surf-bathers are especially exposed to such 
injuries, since a breaker may strike them on the 
side of the head, and drive the water into the 
ear; the same result may ensue if the bather 
gets a sudden mouthful from an unexpected 
wave, the water then being forced through from 
the mouth to the inner ear. 

Man, the doctor thinks, is not naturaly am- 
phibions. Animals fitted for aquatic life are 
provided with various arrangements for keeping 














At first great difficulty was found in getting 
water, but Benham at length took his hat, and 


| placing the rim between his companion’s teeth, 
| directed him to wade into the river and dip the 
| hat into the water by sinking his head under- 


neath. The man who could walk was thus en- 


| abled to bring water. 
| Ina few days they had killed all the squirrels 


and birds within reach, and the man with the 
| broken arms was sent out to drive game within 


reach of Benham’s gun, 


Fortunately wild turkeys weie abundant and 
easily driven. In this manner they supported 
themselves for several weeks, until their wounds 
healed so as to permit them to travel. 

On the 27th of November they saw a flatboat 
moving down the river, Benham instantly 
raised his hat upon a stick and cried loudly for 
help. The crew, however, mistook them for In- 
dians, and paid no attention to their signal of 
distress, but rapidly made for the opposite shore. 

Benham saw them pass with feelings of de- 
spair, for winter was approaching. At length, 
after the boat had passed them nearly hall a 
mile, he saw a canoe put off from it and cau- 
tiously approach the Kentucky shore, recon- 
noitering with great care. 

Again he called loudly upon them for assist- 
ance, mentioning his name and using every 
means to make known his condition. 

After considerable delay and much reluctance 
on the part of the boat crew, the canoe at length 
touched the shore, and Benham and his com- 
panion were taken on board in a pitiable condi- 
tion, almost entirely destitute of clothes, one 
hobbling on crutches, the other unable to raise 
his hands. 

They were immediately taken to Louisville, 
where clothes were obtained, and every kindness 
and attention shown them by their neighbors 
and friends. 

econo 


For the Companion. 


THE OLD COUNTRY HOME RE- 
VISITED. 


Here soul of simple pathos fills 
The timid thrush’s gurgling note; 
O’er twilight woods and sun-flushed hills 
A br of noiseless swallows float ! 
The still, cool glens more deep appear, 
And slowly nods the elm tree’s crest; 
All Nature’s charms seem doubly dear, 
This hour of quietude and rest. 


The dear home brook we seek again, 

And linger near its dreamy tide, 
That flows by waving grass and grain, 

In shadowy woodlands spreading wide! 
Cave-furrowed face will gladly smile 

In native haunts that all revere; 
At sunset lean o’er mossy stile 

Where first warm kiss pressed lips su deur! 
We almost hear that gentle sigh, 

The timid “yes” to love’s sweet plea, 
As o'er us bends the same blue sky, 

And waves the old bird-haunted tree! 

GEORGE Lb, GRIFFITH. 
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RAVAGES OF FAMINE. 
The terrible ravages of the famine in China 
may be judged of from the following extract 
from a letter of a missionary: 





This day was the worst of all. I saw abun- 
dant proofs of men eating clay or stonts, and 
bought three stone cakes. The stone is the same 
as our soft stone pencils, It is reduced to dust 
and mixed with millet husks, in different pro- 
portions, and then baked. It does not look bad, 
but tastes like what it is,—dust, 

The dead seem to-day to number more than 
on any previous day, for there were twenty-nine 
in eighteen miles along the road, and the circum- 
stances were more frightful. In one valley the 
road branched into two, and my servant took 
one while 1 took the other,—one each side the 
stream. 

On this road the servant saw a woman lying 
in a ditch after being robbed of all she had, and 
stil’ moving, though unconscious of any one 
passing by. Further on we saw a man’s head 
eut clean from his body,—a cruel murderer’s 
deed. 

We saw, also, among the dead some wounded 
heads, but not done by the wolves, dogs or birds. 
The dogs barked and howled at us when we 
drove them off from the dead. 

The soft stone is sold at from two to five mills 
a pound, and bark from five to seven mills per 
pound for food, The roots of sweet flags are 
dug, but they cause the face to swell. Grain is 
three or four times the usual price, and turnips 
and cabbage five or six times. Flour is seven, 
eight and nine mills per ounce. 

In every city I passed through the report was 
twenty, thirty or forty dying daily. At Ping- 
yang ten great pits had been filled, and two 
carts were daily employed in carting the dead. 
One innkeeper told us that one of his customers 
reported having counted two hundred and sey- 
enty dead on the road in three days’ journey. 

Whole families, old and young, die in their 
houses and lie unburied. In one district a third 
of the population is dead, and the people main- 
tain that in many towns fully one-half have 
perished, and they know villages where formerly 
dwelt three hundred, four hundred, and even five 
hundred people, of whom not more than a hun- 
dred now remain. 

acicecielsslllilibiniiaiaipiciie 


VEXATION OF DIFFERENT 
WSHRIGHTS. 

A writer in the New England Journal ef Ed- 
ucation argues in favor of the adoption of the 
metric system by showing the confusion intro- 
duced in weights by the statutes of different 
States. He says: 


People living near the boundaries of a State 
are constantly in trouble because of these extra 
laws on weights and measures. A few illustra- 
tions will suffice: 

24 pounds of dried apples are a bushel in Illi- 
nois, 25 in Indiana, 28 in Michigan, Of barley: 
46 in Iowa, 48 in Indiana. Buckwheat: 52 in 
Illinois, 40 in Wisconsin, 42 in Michigan, and 50 
in Indiana. Broom-corn seed: 46 in Indiana, 
and 30 in Ohio, 

Corn meal: 48 in Wisconsin, and 50 in Michi- 
gan. Dried peaches: 23 in Iowa, 28 in Wiscon- 
sin, and 33 in Indiana; while of dried peaches 
pared: 40 pounds in Illinois, 33 in Iowa, 28 in 
Wisconsin, and 36 in Ohio, make a bushel. 

Blne-grass seed: 14 in Wisconsin, and 10 in 





Ohio; but of clover-grass seed, 60 in Indiana, 





and 62 in Ohio; while of Hungarian giiss seed: 
48 in Indiana, and 50 in Ohio; and of millet 
grass seed: 45 in lowa, and 50 in Ohio. 

And the end is not yet, for of hemp seed 44 

unds in Indiana, and 42 in Ohio make a 

ushel, 36 pounds of malt barley in lowa, 38 in 
Indiana, and 34 in Ohio; while of malt rye, 35 
pounds in Illinois, 34 in Ohio, are a bushel. 

Mineral coal: 40 in Illinois, and 70 in Indiana, 
Oats: 33 in lowa, 32 in Indiana, 35 in Maine, and 
30 in Ohio. Onions: 57 in Indiana, and 56 in 
Ohio; butof onion tops: 28 in Indiana, and 25 in 
Ohio. 

Sweet potatoes: 54 in Wisconsin, 50 in Maine, 
55 in Ohio. Fine salt: 55 in Illinois, 56 in Indi- 
ana, 50 in Ohio. Turnips: 55 in Indiana, 56 in 
Ohio. 

So many inconsistencies in the one matter of 
bushels in three or four adjoining States. A 
bushel of coal weighs 40 pounds on the Illinois 
side of the line, but hand it across that line and 
it is only 40-70 of a bushel. 


+> 


WORKING ELEPHANTS. 

A writer in Chambers’s Journal gossips pleas- 
antly about the elephants used in the timber 
trade at Rangoon. As with men so it is with 
elephants. Some are willing workers, who drag 
a log two tons in weight withouta groan; others 
are skulkers, and make a fuss over a stick 
weighing less thanaton. The writer says,— 

I saw the legs very nearly knocked from under 
a man two days ago by a lively female who was 
rolling over a log. 

She had discovered by experience that it was 
easier to move a heavy log by a violent jerk than 
by slow, steady pushing, and when the man on 
her neck called out “Oung!’’ and pushed her 
ear forward with his foot,—the equivalents in 
elephant-driving for ‘‘Go along, old lady!”’—she 
stood for 2 moment motionless; then, in an in- 
stant, up coiled the trunk, down went the head, 
and away rolled the log, one end of it coming 
around with a sweep which all but made an 
‘‘Aunt Sally” of the innocent spectator. 

He sprang from the ground as if he had re- 
ceived an electric shock, and saved himself, after 
which he received the congratulations of the by- 
standers for being an ass to stand in the way of 
un elephant like that. 

The highly-trained male elephants, with tusks, 
manage the ‘‘ounging”’ part of their work very 
skilfully. The trunk is used asa pad, or buffer, 
between the ivory and the wood, and the push- 
ing is done steadily. 

An average log weighs about a ton and a half. 
When it has to be pushed into tle river, the 
elephant feels the end of it with his trunk, and 
having ascertained where he can place his tusks 
with most advantage, he adjusts the buffer and 
starts off, pushing the log steadily before him. 

When it is a very heavy lift, he will go down 
on his knees to get a better purchase. He stacks 
the timber most skilfully, also, by lifting the end 
of the log as much as nine or ten feet in this 
manner, places it on the top of the pile, then 

oes to the other end and pushes it forward till 
ne gets it quite flush with the rest. 

In all this he is of course directed by his rider, 
the mahout, who uses certain words which the 
elephant has been accustomed to hear, and signs, 
the meaning of which he knows perfectly. A 
push of the foot behind the right or left ear 
makes him answer the driver’s wish as a boat 
answers the rudder, and a nudge behind the 
neck means ‘Straight ahead.” 

— +o 

PULLING HIS SISTER’S HAIR. 

Pestering at home is a bad habit, at best. 
The pesterer may mistake other people for his 
relatives, sometimes. Then it isawkward, very. 
A Cincinnati paper illustrates: 





Young Schrobiker was going along Fourth 
Street the other morning, when he saw a lady 
in front of him, with a braid hanging down her 


“Umph! Well, if that aint my sister Kate!” 
he mused. ‘Wonder where she’s bound for?” 
and reaching forward, he gave the braid a quick, 
hard pull. 

There was a surprise, but it was different 
from the one he had planned for. 

A woman with black eyes, snapping like a 
bonfire, threw up her hands to catch her falling 
switch, and then turned round and gave hima 
look that made his bones ache. And when he 
saw that it was not his sister, but a frantic-look- 
ing woman whom he had never seen before, le 
felt that he would willingly give himself fora 
cancelled postage-stamp, and consider it a tip- 
top bargain. He blushed, and mumbled, and 
bowed, and stared, and chattered out an inco- 
herent apology that he had made a mistake, and 
that he thought sure she was his sister, and all 
that; but no words could appease the wrath of 
the woman who had been insulted in. that 
shameless and public wanner, and the words of 
vitriol she dashed upon him as he beat a retreat 
around the corner, are burning in his ears yet. 

It is safe to predict that Mr. Schrobiker will 
never mistake another woman for his sister 
without first assuring himself that she is not 
armed with black eyes like daggers, and a tongue 
like a razor. 


+> 





A MISSIONARY in Jamaica was questioning 4 
little black boy on the fifth chapter of Matthew, 
and asked, “Who are the meek?” The boy 
answered, “Those who give soft answers to 
rough questions,” 


Ir was the fault of the compositor. The editor 
headed a report of the wedding, ‘“‘Another Happy 
Pair,” and the printer made it read, “Another 
Sappy Pair,” and the bridegroom is mad_ about 
it. He stopped his paper and withdrew his ad- 
vertisement,—and yet some persons think the 
printer was more nearly correct than the editor. 
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For the Companion. 


THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 
Harrah! hurrah! the Fourth is come! 
Bring the bugle, horn and drum, 

Heirlooms of a hundred years, 
Fire the guns, and ring the bells! 
Through the town the turmoil swells 

Ere the early light appears. 


In the country, sweet and still, 
Cannons crack from hill to hill, 
And the cattle scatter 
Through the pastures to the groves, 
With heads erect, in frightened droves, 
At such unwonted clatter. 


All the merry boys are.out; 

Hark, and hear*them cheer and shout! 
And here’s the first procession,— 

Ragamuffins—what a sight! 

Fat men with their skins too tight, 
And bones without their flesh on; 


“Antique horribles”’ who grin 
Steadily through thick and thin, 
Merry clowns a-dancing; 
Indian, Hottentot, Malay, 
Covered carts with pennons gay, 
And sorry steeds a-prancing. 


Out of sight they march away, 

And now the bands begin to play,— 
Hurrah! the flags are flying! 

And the soldiers’ ringing feet 

Come marching down the shady street 
Where yet the dew is lying. 


Come out! come out! The long bright day 
Will scarce be long enough, they say, 
To hold the celebration; 
*Twill last till after dark to-night, 
And then you'll see the tireworks bright,— 
Oh, *tis a mighty nation! A. B. 


2 
+r 





For the Companion. 


ROB’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
“Pop! Pop! Cr-r-ack! Pop-pop-pop!”’ 
That was the noise in front of Miss Pender- 
gect’s door one bright morning,—a nolse that 
made the cats spring away from their. breakfast 
on the door-stone and rush growling up stairs; 
while Miss Phemie adjusted her spectacles, and 
peered hastily out. 

Robin Slater stood there beaming with de- 
light. 

“Did you hear my fire-crackers, Miss Pender- 
gasts? Is’posed maybe you didn’t have some, 
so I came over to divide mine with you, if you 
like.” 

“Robinson Slater, did your mother’’— Miss 
Phemie began severely, but Miss Minty pulled 
her arm gently. 

“I wouldn’t scold him, sister,” she said. ‘‘The 
dear lamb means to be generous. It is really a 
great deal for him to offer.”’ 

“Humph!” said Miss Phemie. ‘No, Rob, we 
don’t want any. I’m—I’m afraid you haven’t 
been to breakfast, dear.’’ 

“Then don’t you want some torpedoes?” said 
Robin, plunging one hand into his pocket. 
“You can snap those just as easy, and I should 
think they’d amuse the cats.”’ 

“O dear, no!’ said Miss Minty, hastily, see- 
ing Arethusa’s yellow eyes glare from the stair- 
way landing. ‘‘Aren’t you hungry, Robbie?’ 

“Well, I just as lief have a piece of your 
toast,”’ said Rob, walking into the little sitting- 
room. ‘I did not eat but three muffins at home, 
“cause I was in such a hurry to begin Fourth of 
July. Aren’t you glad it has come, Miss Pen- 
dergasts?”’ 

“No, [ can’t say Iam,” said Miss Phemie, 
rubbing her nose. ‘Did you have leave to come, 
Robinson?” A 

“I didn’t ask anybody; mamma has a head- 
ache. Papa and me are going to celebrate, but 
Dr. Nux won’t let mamma get up, nor me go in 
and kiss her,”’ 

“There comes your father now,” said Miss 
Phemie, joyfully; and Mr. Slater said,— 

“Good-morning. I see my little pickle is here 
before me. Which of you can go with me and 
Merry Fanshawe to help take care of him ona 
drive to Willow Farm? My wife is kept at 
home, and it seems a pity to have one empty 
seat in the carryall.”’ 

Miss Minty was glad to go. The Misses Pen- 
dergast did not often have a chance to drive, as 
kind Mr. Slater knew when he invited her. 

“But nobody need think I need to be tooken 
care of,”’ said Rob. “I’m going to carry my 


ful on a roadside stone as the horses were slowly 
walking up a hill, and thereby made them 
prance suddenly, his father took away the pack- 
age, and for the rest of the drive Rob consoled 
himself by eating sponge-cake from the basket 
Mrs. Fanshawe had thoughtfully given Merry 
as they were starting. 

“My mother thinks riding makes people hun- 
gry,” said Merry. And Rob thought Mrs. Fan- 
shawe a very wise woman. 

At Willow Farm there were ducks and chick- 
ens, pigs, calves, cows and horses. ‘The chil- 
dren visited them all with great delight, asking 


Sayre, the farmer’s daughter. 

“What’s in this big barrel?’ asked Rob, 
climbing on the farm-yard fence and peeping 
into the cask. 

“Sour milk, and meal and water, for the 
pigs,’’ said Delia. 

“And what’s that sheep alone in that yard 
for?” 

“He is the old ram, and cross; see his horns. 
Don’t tease him,’’ added Delia, as Rob shook a 
stick at ‘Bingo,’ and laughed to see the threat- 
ening shake of his head. 

But it was too good fun to be left alone; so 
after dinner Rob escaped from his friends, and 
sitting on the fence, snapped torpedoes at the 
cross old sheep. And of course Bingo resented it. 
the fence!’ chuckled Rob, as the creature low- 
ered his horns and pawed up the dirt. 

But in another minute, as the ram dashed fu- 
riously forward and butted the fence instead of 
his tormentor, the shock unseated luckless Rob 


So he did; but after he had exploded a hand- | 


the barrel of pigs’ food! 

It was papa who caine just too late to prevent 
the fall, and who fished him out, choking, gasp- 
ing, and dripping with very unpleasant-smelling 
moisture. 

Rob was not much hurt, but he was'immensely 
disgusted, and roared all the while Delia and 
Miss Minty cleansed him in the largest wash- 
tub. 

There was no cleansing his clothes; those had 
to be put to soak, and sobbing Robin was dressed 
in a clean pink calico frock that Delia had worn 





numberless questions from good-natured Delia | 


“Ah, ha! s’pose you do run at me, I’m up on | 





six years ago. 

Nobody could help laughing at the change in 
|Rob’s appearance; but when Miss Minty saw 
the tears falling so fast down his red cheeks, 
| she took him in her arms. 
| “There, dear lamb! never mind.” 
| sobbed Robin. 
| “There, there! never mind. We won't call 
| him soany more,” soothed Miss Minty. ‘Come 
| And so, after a time, Rob did. By the time 

the drive was over, he was as happy as ever, 

and could even laugh with the others at his 
mother’s surprise to see him robed in a pink 
; calico. 


. we oa 
He jumped for joy when, after kissing him, 


she showed him lying by her side a dear little 
baby sister. 

“Did she come te celebrate Fourth of July?” 
|asked happy Rob. ‘I'd give her my torpedoes, 
! only [ve lost them. It’s been some nice and 

some mis’able to-day, but this is regularly splen- 
did, mamma!” ©. A. G. 























FOURTH OF JULY PUZZLES. 
































umn in their order. 


umn in their order, 
“Young America.” 


ment of the central part of this puzzle. 


4th and 5th.—DIAGONALS.— Write the names of 

ments,thus: .. . « andthus: ,. ... 
+ € * on 6 @ 
eee ° 


These are also all words of three letters. 


Place these names perpendicularly ; 
glass, and their central letters will give something which forms a part of most public celebrations. ‘ ‘ = 
the two central compart-| ly, and when he was sure his wife had fairly 


We give this week a large combination puzzle, appropriate to the season. 

1st.—CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—Write the names of the twelve objects in the left-hand perpendicular col- 
Each word has three letters. The central letters give a word dear to our forefathers. 
2d.—CENTRAL ACROSTIC.— Write the names of the twelve objects in the right-hand perpendicular col- | of her breakfast. 
Their central letters give a word dear to | 


the four objects in each o 


Lucius Goss, 





SPOOL-SOLDIERS. 


or three hundred empty spools. 


iments. 


ing parade of their spool-soldiers, 





torpedoes, too.” 


These are his 


Once, when the people were trying to elect | 
a new President, and there were torchlight pro- | 
cessions almost every night, Robbie and his|tea-table the other evening, after a long and 
playfellows thought they would have an even-| yearning gaze towards a plate of doughnuts, 
| do von think I could stand another of those 


land regiments, properly officered, down the 
A ten-year-old boy named Robbie owns two} length of the garden walk. 

In the centre of every spool a little candle was 
army. The white spools are his white regi-| stuck, and as soon as it was dark all were light- 
ments, and the black spools are his colored reg-| ed. The effect was very fine, and crowds came 


to see it. 
‘ Pe 


They placed them in platoons, by companies. fried holes?’ 


from the top rail, and sent him backward—into ' 


“T won’t be called a lamb—nasty old sheep!” | 


| home and see what your mamma has for you.” | 


“Mamma,” asked a precocious youngster at a 





For the Companion. 
CRACKERS. 


(CHARLEY’S COMPOSITION.) 
Fire-crackers are made— 
Couldn't tell if L try! 
But know they appear 
On the Fourth of July; 
And that comes only once 
In a year!—the dear knows !— 
Does the jolly old Fourth! 
Hip, hurrah! and here goes! 
Touch ’em off! Touch ‘em up! 
Pop ‘em under a pan! 
Only mention the Fourth, sir, 
And Lam your man! 


Fire-crackers are useful 
In making a noise ; 

Are considered quite harmless 
By most little boys. 

Some crackers are red, 
And some crackers are yellow}; 

But so long as they pop, 
What’s the odds to a fellow? 

Touch ’em off! Touch ‘em up! 
Pop ’em under a pan! 

Only mention the Fourth, boys, 
And lam your man! 


You may fire them in packs, 
Or alone, or in bunches 
(Except one sort of crackera, 
That are eaten for lunches). 
Can’t tell where they come from, 
Or where they are made, 
But I know they're the sort 
For a big fusilade! 
Touch ’em off! Touch ‘em up! 
Pop ’em under a pan! 
Only bring on your Fourth, now, 
And Tam your man! 
FLETA FORRESTER. 


| 
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For the Companion. 


THE SPARROW THAT DIDN’T 
MIND HIS WIFE. 

Aunt Ellen’s window opens upon the top of a 
| great horse-chestnut, where two sparrows live 
| in the hollow end of a dead branch. 

Yesterday morning she looked out and saw 
| one of these sparrows hopping about among the 
, chestnut blossoms and tipping his saucy head 
| one way and the other till suddenly he saw his 
| mate flying that way. Then he dropped upon 
| the nest just as though a bad boy had hit him 
| with a stone. 

But he wasn’t quick enough. Mrs. Sparrow 
had seen him off enjoying himself when he 
should have been keeping the eggs warm, and 
she just stood up there on a stout twig and 
scolded. 

She scolded fast, and though she was an Eng- 
lish sparrow, she didn’t seem to speak good 
English, so that Aunt Ellen couldn’t catch her 
precise words, but she got the idea well enough. 

“Can’t stay on the nest and keep the little 
dears from getting cold in their precious heads a 
minute, can’t you! Nota minute! Well! Here 
Iam all cramped up and doubled up, from sit- 
ting still so long, but I never complain and I 
wouldn’t! Only you know [ must stretch my 
legs and shake out my wings occasionally, or I 
would get pip and rheumatism, and nobody can 
tell what all! And here, when I just step to the 
nearest gutter to get a sip of water and a mor 
sel of bread, you can’t be trusted to stay and 
see to the house not a minute, but you must be 
off to some concert or caucus, or lounging on 
the sidewalk as though you hadn’t a care in the 
world! Now! I'll try you once more, and don’t 
you dare stir off that nest till | come back!” 

This was very nearly what Mrs. Sparrow eaid, 
jerking her head and scolding away in asharp, 
| shrill tone for several minutes, while Mr. Spar- 
}row looked as meek and ashamed as a bird 
‘could. Then she flew away to pick up the rest 





And what do you think that selfish husband 


3d.—HOURGLASS PUZZLE.—Write the names of the seven objects represented in the upper compart- | of hers did next? He stuck his head and shoul- 
they will form an hour- | ders out of the nest, looking all around careful- 


| gone out of sight, he hopped off and flitted away 
to a neighboring linden tree, tilting his tail 


a + «+ + » The diagonals, taken from right to left in the firstand and flirting his head as unconcerned as ever. 
from left to right in the second, give the most delightful part of the day’s celebration to many. 

6th.— HOURGLASS PUZZLE.— Write the names of these nine objects in the lower central compartmen 
in their order; the central letters give the last great feature of the day. 


t, Although he had looked so penitent, it seemed 

he hadn’t cared a pinfeather for that scolding, 

after all. FRANCES LEE. 
ee ee ee 


A RABY, according to the French, is an angel, 
| whose wings decrease as its legs lengthen. 

E “ : 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ira, Frank, Conrad, Constantine, Cyrus, Basil, 
Laban, Alfred, Frederic, Eric, Peleg, Arthur, Ar- 
nold, Edgar, Ellis, Austin, Augustus, Augustine, 
Amos, Eli, Elisha. Sylvanus, Allan, Theodore, 
—~e Wallace, Fernando, Felix, Victor, Ray- 
mond, 

2. Camel, cakes, cusition, ice, pot, chair, graM- 
mar—HAMMOCK, 

3. Tenet, level, refer, redder, did, mum, minim, 
eye, madam, noan. 
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HYGIENE IN SCHOOLS, 

It has been shown by medical experts in New 
York that 
crowded, badly-ventilated, and improperly lighted ; 
that the 
that the ex 
fit for their purpose, 


the school-rooms of that city are over- 


water-closets are in a bad condition, and 
‘Har class-rooms and surroundings are un- 
Sanitary reform has been in- 
sisted on, and urged as a matter of prime necessity. 
But the reform has met with the most persistent op- 
position from oe should have been the 
first to inaugurate 
The movement, <r has at length enlisted a 
favorable public sentiment, and a bill in its interest 
has lately passed the Assembly, with the prospect 
also of success inthe Senate. The Medical Record 
pronounces its judicious, 
practical, and 
chance for political jobbery and party eapital. 
It merely hands over the 
the scliools to the 
to act; 
tary inspector in each school district who shall visit 


provisions far-seeing, 


inexpensive, simple, offering no 
sanitary inspection of 
soard of Health, with full power 
and provides for the appointment of a sani- 
and report on the condition of the schools while in 
session, —-their ventilation, light, capacity, water- 
heating facilities, and everything 
stly or indireetly affect the health of 
There needa to be some such lawin 


closets, sewers, 
that shall dire 
the school, 





every State. 
> 


BETRAYED] BY A SNEEZE, : 

A blush is beyond any artifice of detected guilt to 

control, at least, in which 

apparently secure guilt could not control 
The New York Jerald says: 


St. Cecilia’s Church, in New York, has for some 
time past received regular visits from an adroit 
thief, who, on leaving, always carried with him 
samples of currency or coin from the poor-box, 
which is fastened to a pillar near the central aisle, 
and wherein on public occasions the worshippers 
deposit their offerings for the needy and afflicted. 

The sexton could not account for the thefts, as he 
invariably, in departing, locked the doors of the 
sanctuary, and examined the treasury-box to see 
that it was well secured. He determined to keep a 
watch, and on Sunday night, in company with Po- 
liceman Roas, of the Twenty-third precinet, took up 
a position near the church and waited to see what 
would turn up. 

Their patience was rewarded towards midnight 
by a faint glimmer near the belfry, and ste ling to 
the rear of the edifice, a small, hitherto ne wlecte d 
window was found to be open. The watchers en- 
tered by the same passage, nolselessly, as they sup- 
posed, but found a deathlike silence overhanging 
the interior of the church, 

A thorough search was then made, and though 
the money-box was found to have been rifled, no 
other trace of the thief could be brought to light. 
Another and more vigorous effort to unearth him 
followed without avail, and the investigators were 
moving towards the entrance, firm in the conviction 
that he had got away, when a suppressed, but audi- 
ble, “Ah, chu!” rung throughout the edifice. 

Following the direction of the sneeze, Otlicer Ross, 
with some effort, thrust his hand into a small aper- 
ture near the organ, fished out the game, and de- 
clared the chase to be atan end, Mr. Snifelin rec- 
ognized in the prisoner a young man he had occa- 
sionally employed to do odd jobs in and about the 
church. 


There is one instance, 


mh snce vw, 


> 
FAITHFUL TO HIS END. 

Prof. Brewer, of Yale College, told this droll story 
in a recent lecture: 

A Connecticut dog had suffered an injury to his 
tail which would not repair itself. His owner be- 
lieved that an amputation of the extremity would 
produce a fresh wound, which would easily and 
quickly heal, He gave orders to have the operation 

yerformed as hum: anely as possible, and it was done 

y aservant with an axe ona block. Judge of the 
astonishment of the owner when the dog “presently 
appeared before him, carrying the excided member 
in his mouth, and laying it down at his feet, as if to 
say, “See what has been done to my tail!’ Having 
thus presented his case, he carried the fragment out 
and buried it. Shortly after, he repeated the oper- 
ation, as if to emphasize the treatment he had suf- 





THE YOUTH’ 


fered. Fiuding that he made but little impression 
upon his master, he repeated it again, and then 
abandoned his claim for indemnification. “You 
see,” sald Prof. Brewer, “he was faithful to the 
end.” 


SAVED. 

Not the least of the perils of childhood is the in- 
fantile habit of putting everything into the mouth. 
Little ones are never safe left a moment within 
reach of poison. Says the Toledo (Ohio) Blade: 


A singular and somewhat remarkable affair oc- 
curred at Pemberville, on the Columbus and Toledo 
road, The telegraph ope rator at the railway station 
was cleaning out the jars of his battery, and fora 
moment left one of them standing on the depot plat- 
form, 

His little girl, a child just arrived at what might 
be termed a mischievous age, was ple aying about the 
depot, and coming upon one ‘of the jars in her ram- 
bles, drank some of the deadly liquid ‘within it. She 
continued playing about the premises, and when the 
poison beyan to take effect she ran to her father, 
and in childish language complained of being ill. 

In an instant it flashed across the father’s mind 
that the child had been drinking some of the poison. 
Without a moment’s delay he took her in his arms, 
sprang into a carriage that luckily was standing 
near, and was whirled away to the nearest doctor’s 
office. As good luck would have it the physician 
was in his office, and in an incredibly short space of 
time the stomach-pump had done its work, and the 
deadly chemical had been removed from the child’s 
stomach, 

The infant is now alive and as well as ever, but 
had there been a moment’s delay in getting to the 
doctor’s office and removing the poison, the result 
would have been fatal, 





> 
SPOILED BY ONE LETTER. 


Some critic, to point a remark on the frequent 
consequence of a single letter in a poetic line, sup- 
posed the whimsical alteration of Byron’s “I stood 
in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs,’”’ to “J. stood in 
Venice,” ete., as though J, stood for “Jones.” 


The Courier-Journal tells of a poet who, wishing 
to write that his little wife was out beyond the 
brook, found that “brook”? would not make the 
rhyme he wanted; therefore he thought he would 
substitute for it the word “burn,’’? which means 
brook. So he wrote, **My little wife is out beyond 
the burn.”’ It made a pretty line, and it did well 
enough until the newspapers began to copy the 
poem. An intelligent compositor soon fell afoul of 
it. He thought, Well, here’s an error, sure; that 
word ‘burn’ ought to be ‘barn,’ of course; so he 
changed it to “barn.” Now the poem begins, ‘My 
little wife is out beyond the barn.’’? Imagine the 
poet as his eye falls upon this cold-blooded murder. 


+ 

CHEAP 
Crochet a little 
loose openwork, 


HANGING-BASKE 
saucer-shaped mat in red wool, 
and place 





Ss. 


inside a saucer, soup- 
plate or cover of an old glass butter-disah. Place in 
it a large sponge, with bird-seed and a few hemp- 
seeds sprinkled through it. 


Cut a slit in the top of the sponge and insert a 
hyacinth bulb, Now suspend the hanging-basket 
by four red cords of twisted worsted, finished by 
tassels at the top. Then fill your saucer with water, 
and wait patiently for a few days, and you will 
have a thing of beantys 

There is a still less expensive hanging-basket. 
Take a turnip or carrot, cut off a slice from the top 
and hollow outa dish about an inch in thickness. 
Fill this hollow with water, and hang up the turnip- 
shell by three cords. Very soon the green sprouts 
will appear, and will grow almost ‘like Jonah’s 
gourd, curving upward in long, beautiful wreaths, 
When one gets too old, itm: w be replaced by 
another you had started a few weeks before in the 
kitchen. Jt shows us how much beauty and real 
poetry there is in very commonplace things and | 
lives.—Stockion Indepe ndent. 


- - 
LUMPS OF 


The Indiana Stat 
field ineident: 


LIGHTNING. 
Journal tells this curious farm- 


Recently a man while ploughing near Battle 
Creek, Mich,, was st: artled by a flash of blinding 
light. Itwas midday, and the sky was clear. There 
were no clouds in sight, and no report was heard, so 
that it could not be attributed to lightning. The 
cause of the flash remained a mystery until a day or 
two ago, when a close inspection of the neighbor- 
hood disclosed the presence on the ground of a 
number of fragments believed to be of meteoric 
origin. They are black on the inside, and of light 
weight and but little density, resembling cinders 
from a body which had been subjected to intense 
heat. The outside is covered with a thin, glossy 
coating, probably formed by the melting of the outer 
surface in consequence of friction while passing 
through the atmosphere, 


> 
THE BARBER'S POLE. 

Every part of the barber's pole formerly had 
special signiticance, which the Journal ef Commerce 
thus explains: 

The gilt knob at the top was once a brass basin, 
with a notch in the side, used to fit under the chin 
to facilitate the lathering and washing of customers, 
The barbers were formerly surgeons, at least all the 
venesection was performed by them. The pole rep- 
resents the statl! held by persous who were bled in 
the arm, and the two spiral ribbons painted around 
it were originally actual bandages, one for cording 
or binding the arm to cause the flow of blood, and 
the other for dressing the puncture afterward. The 
whole was significant of the barber’s twin occupa- 


tions—shaving and bloodletting, 
CURED OF LITIGATION. 


The perusal of the following poetical epistle is 
said to have put an end to a law-suit: 


An opulent farmer applied to an attorney about a 
lawsuit, but was told he could not undertake it, 
being already engaged on the other side; at the same 
time, he gave him a letter of recommendation to a 
professional friend. The farmer, out of curiosity, 
opened it and read as follows: 

“Here are two fat wethers, fallen ont together; 
If you'll fleece one, I'll fleece the other, 
And make’em agree like brother and brother.” 











COMPANION. 


Why He Wouldn’t Marry Her. 
a __ arry her! 1 would if it wasn’t for her nose. 
e! tia, ha! What’s the matter 
Is it § too-shiort, too long, or erooked—which? 
A woman tiny be 





with her nose’ 
You're too 
fastidious, young man. a charming 
wife and have any one of these deformities. 

“It isn’t any of them, old fellow. The fact is, 1 like 
Kittie,—like to look at her and talk with her,—but any 
closer relationship I could not endure.” 

Unfortunate Kitties should use Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Rem- 
edy, the wonderful disinfecting properties of which in- 
stantly sweeten the breath, destroying all offensive odor. 
To its mild, soothing and healing effects the most invet- 
erate cases of catarrh promptly yield. Sold by drug- 
gists. Com. 


AUTOGRAPH in 3 ei tints Ty in, Mass, 
INDELIBL' Pencils. Best thing for Agents. Mailed, 
to agents 


: 30 cts. Co.’s Box I41, No. Hampton, Mass, 
$3 A DA ee oe FINE. ART NOVELTIES 
Catalogue sent free 








ORD’S SONS, Boston. 
rOREIGN pe ar Ps. 

100 varieties, 25 cts 100 mixed, 10 ets., post-free. 

Circular and 10 stan “ 

Cc. H. CAMPBEL ON ‘School Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 








We will pay Agents a salary of $100 per month and ex- 


penses, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address SUERMAN & CO., 


TH H E 


issue -y PN ft = A. 
competition at one stroke. 


TELEPHONE CARD 
Cards, with nine rc 25 unique Cards (no two 

alike), 25cts. 50 ‘Tinted B ton 15 cts. 50 Scroll (no name), 

15 ets. PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


M ULTITUDES of People require an Alt 
to restore the healthy action of their system: nd cor. 

rect the derangements that creep into it. AYE 

SARSAPARILLA tones and vitalizes the ot ae 


restores: the vigor of health. 


Music Lessons for $15 at the New England Con- 

servatory Music Hall. 75 eminent Professors, 

— students since 1867. Me n ays year. 
UE 


For cirewlars, address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Mas 

Boston privileges with delightful suburban home. > 

cial care of health, manners and morals of growing girls. 

Unusual advantages in Music, Flocution, &e. Send for 

Catalogue, ; «: BRAGDON, Principal. 
Consisting of airs 


Marshall, Michigan. 





5ST ented z ar opy ing, praane of 

UK RV, ave just 
: vhs line che at = a. out all 
Send for it. 
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GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leavin 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


CATHOLICON, 


For weakne 
leading phy 


used by 
These medicines are 







nervousness, and general debility ; 
ians in their practice 

















PAGES “iiines'oc Normandy, 


1,” companio m song to “Ni ney Lee,” and Dor- 


‘Night Song and ¢ horus.’ > OF MUSIC. 


lf core.” 
JOUN ¥ r ERRY & CO., ston § 


=... Street, Boston, 
Mm ERS and all interested 1m | 
speech mpediments-send for 
cireulars. The A, Vocal Insti 
tute. 102 Waverly Place N. ¥ | 
PIANO Another battle on high prices ORGAN 
War with monopolists renewed. 
See Beatty’s latest Newspaper for full reply sent free. | 
Before buying PIANO or — AN read my latest cirenlar. 


WAR jimi. Gece? Wadia, seek: WAR 


heatty, Washington, N. 


PATENTS. 


LEHM ae. —- of 
‘No Pate nt, 


Lis gnon,” 
’s Bi 















atents, Washington, 
Send A circular. 


66 99 The great com- 
ie song (100,000 

WHOA EMMA. Tat oe 
Esta- 


brooke. Bilue-Eyed Milly. Pri Little _ of Spain. 
Hant. Spring yoo of the Heart. rt. Echoing Trum- 
pets March. Noles. Peaceful Dreams Reverie. /lunten. 
Blooming Rose Polka, Keefer. ‘These 8 new 3 pag € pieces 
are in JUNE No.wof Musicat Hours. 25 ets. Sent 6 
mouths § or 75ets. (cash orstamps). Music worth 816 so. 
i. W. Richardson & Co., 37 Temple P1., Boston, Box 2873. 
Of the inost beautiful Chrowo, Re Wi ard, _— 
to and Busine: wee — ever made for 2 : 
J. Lz AM & CO., worth 

Per day sian our 8x10 Oil Mat Chromos. 
Send 50 « vents for oe »7eN ¢ mag FE and new Cat- 

alogue. J. L/ 1AM & CO., Boston, Mass, 


sa be Me ave. 
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50c. 
65 
containing over 800 
Ball, Archery, Lawn Tennis, 
mailed “ar see eipt of 10 cts. 
PECK & S re t.. inufac oo -_ 
P. O. Box 4958. sau S 


No.1 
No Triple Hook ” 

Our complete 194-Page Catalogue, 
Illustrations of Tackle, Ba 
Novelties, &e. 


2 and 2 Single Hock, hy mail, each, 








purely v ble. Sold byall Drug Send for Almarine, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N.Y 
VER-BLOOMING 
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Young America Press Co., 


unifor = 





urray St., New York, 
manufacture a variety of hand, self-ink- 
ing, and rotary printing presses, 
ranging in price from $2 to $15), 
including the Centennial, 
Young America, Cottage, 
Lightning, and other celebrated 
a macaines. Our new rotary 
ress, the United States Job- 
er, for cheapness and excellence, is 
——" Other presses taken in ex- 
nge. Lowest prices for type and 
printing material. Circ ularsfree. 
Specimen Book of Type, 10 cts. 
_A sree package of plain aud 
fancy cards, 10 cents. 


'$4. TELEPHONES! 


For short lines my Acoustic Telephone is the best in 
use. I havea test line 1 mile in le ngth that transmits the 
| voice with such power as to be heard in all parts of an or- 
dinary room. bag for Illustrated Cireular. 
- R. HOLCOMB, Mallet C reek, Ohio. 


HE $3 Press” rint te 
. (Self-mnker $5) 9 Larger # 

For business, pleasure, y« ore 

Catalogue of Presses, . 

for? stamps. KELSEY & Co. 

Meriden, Conn 








U. S. Jobber, 
Price, $60. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS 


(Manufactured under the 

This is one of the most 
amusing and useful articles 
brought before the public 
for many years, and for the 
past few months has bee 
the leading wonder of 
the novelties 
The “DOUBLE 
is a little instrument which 
is entirely concealed in the 
mouth, it being impossible 
to detect its presence, even 
though the possessor be talk- 
ing in his natural voice. Itis 
composed of a double semi- 
circular metalHe ring (beau- 
tifully silvered), which in- 
eloses and supports the vi- 
bratory tissue or sound pro- 
ducer, the whole being bean- 
tifully finished and will last 
a lifetime. 

Tt is being used with im- 
mense success by prominent 
ventriloquists and imitators; 
in fact, it is well named, 
the Wonderful “DOUBLE 
THROAT.” With itevena 
child, with very little teach- 
ing or practice, can give in 
an astonishing manner quite 
& perfect imitation of many 


In order to satisfy any donbts we would state that the 














“DOUBLE THROAT.” 


INVALUABLE TO THE HUNTER OR TO THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


Patent granted to SAMUEL McCLAIN.) 


sounds. For the hunter 
they are invaluable, as re 
or animals can be so nea ny 
imitated as to call them 
Within range. 

sy practice the songs of 





the mocking bird, canary 
and other singing biras can 
be given so naturally as te 
deceive the listener, We 
saw the utmost astonish 
ment created in a Jarge 
vate parlor, by what ap- 
peared to be the terrific 
ns 









f an ad- 
joining room. The rr 
was searched, but no 
could be found; t 
denly a cat comm 
unearthly squall in a 
followed by the cryin; a 
child in great agony ; a thor- 
ough search reve: led noth- 
ing. Astonishment turned 
to fear, until a_ small boy, 
finding his pranks were be- 
coming serious, ow nes a up to 
having one of the “Double 
Throats.” 

This wonderful instrument 
will be sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 
goods have received the hearty indorsement of the Weetly 












Globe and Traveller, of Boston, By mail, 25 cts, each; 3 for 0 cts. M. B, ACTON, West Medford, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








A SOUTHERN HOME. 

A Northern gentleman, whose health made it 
necessary for him to reside in a less rigorous and 
changeable climate, has been settled for several 
mouths at Earlesville, Spartanburg Co., in the 
northern part of South Carolina. Having found 
the location a desirable one, he is anxious to 
make known its health-preserving climate and 
the extraordinary fertility of its soil. The gen- 
tleman—Mr. T. Hoyt—then writes the following 
letter to the Companion: 

“In sight of our dwelling, from three to five 
miles distant, is the wonderful ‘Thermal,’ or 
‘Isotheral Belt.’ Like the Gulf Stream, its in- 
fluence is felt for several miles on each side of 
it. The ‘Belt’ itself is nearly a frostless region, 
owing to the fact that no dew falls on it. It is 
much cooler in summer and warmer in winter 
than the country bordering it on either side. 
Its pleasant and beneficial effects are felt half a 
dezen miles away. 

“No spot has yet been found in our country | 
that equals this ‘Belt’ in the production of large | 
and fine- flavored apples, peaches, quinces, | 
grapes, and other fruits; and a mere look at the | 
soil will convince any one that itis rich. Though 
the land a few miles distant is not as rich, yet it 
is good, and produces all kinds of crops, includ- 
ing cotton. It is especially productive of all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables, which are well 
known throughout the State for their fine qual- | 
ity and flavor. 

“And here let me say one thing about the 
cotton crop that few Northern people know, 
viz.; after being a paying crop, which always | 
brings cash, there are six cotton factories in this 
county that pay good dividends to their owners; 
then the cotton seed from each acre isa sufti- | 
cient fertilizer to produce the next season a good 
crop of wheat after the cotton. 

““Multitudes of people from the lower part of 
both Carolinas and Georgia visit this country | 
every summer to enjoy its invigorating breezes, 
pure water and delicious fruits. Pulmonary in- | 
valids from various Northern States come here | 
to spend the winter, and some remain during | 
the year, and with the best of results. | 

“After a few months’ experience with society 
in South Carolina, I am convinced that good | 
Northern people will be treated just as kindly | 
here as in any other State. Christian people 
of the several religions denominations are anx- 
ious that good people should locate among them. | 








That their kindness does not soon evaporate like 
the morning dew is shown by the fact that North- 
ern families who have been here five years | 
speak of their Southern Christian neighbors in 
the highest terms. 

“Thinking my experience may prove valuable | 
to some of your readers, I therefore send it for | 
publication. If one family should be made | 
happy by its perusal, my letter will not have | 
been written in vain.”’ 

+o>—____—_ 
THE TZAR’S JUSTICE. | 

Alexander, the Tzar of Russia, is esteemed by | 
his people as a just man. He is also credited | 
with a clear brain; a Yankee would call him | 
“level-headed.”’ One of our ex-ministers to the | 
court of St. Petersburg—-the Hon, A. G. Curten—| 
tells in the Christian Union an incident which | 
exhibits the character of the Tzar. 

In Russia, on the Tzar’s “tname-day,’’—what 
we would call his birth-day,—it is the custom | 
for the people of all religions to assemble in 
their respective churches to pray for the mon- 
arch. 


The Governor of one of the Baltic provinces, 
being a Greek, ordered all the people to meet on | 
the ‘“name-day”’ in the Greek churches. This 
command the Lutherans of a certain city dis- 
obeyed, and went to their own church, the} 
doors of which they found locked by order of 
the Governor. Straightway it was reported to | 
the Tzar that these Lutherans had refused to 
pray for him. Their leading men were com-; 
manded to appear at court. , | 

On entering the palace at St. Petersburg, | 
they were ranged in a semi-circle around the | 
waiting-room. The Tzar entered with a quick | 
step, and looking around witha sharp glance, | 
said,— 


“Why is it that my people refuse to pray for | 
me? Ineed their prayers. What have I done 
that I should be denied them? 
father of my people. Am I not their father?” | 

“Your Majesty,”’ said the Lutheran pastor, 
“has no people more devoted to yourself or more | 
grateful for your love and care than the Luther- | 
aus. But the Governor commanded that we 
should pray in the Greek chureh for Your Majes- 
ty’s welfare. That we could not conscientiously 
do. We went to our own church to pray for 
Your Majesty, and found that the Governor had 
locked us out. Then we went to our homes, ' 


I desire to be the | 


| band.”’ 


‘husband from being ruined by a panic. 


and there prayed fervently for Your Majesty’s 
welfare.” 

fhe Tzar gave a nod which said that the au- 
dience was over. When the Lutherans arrived 
home they found the Greek Governor removed, 
and a German ruling in his place. A telegram 
from the Tzar had preceded them. 





A WIFE’S SAGACITY. 


Solomon did not utter that wise saying, ‘A 
man must ask his wife’s permission to become 
rich.” But he said something equally pithy and 
true: “A virtuous woman’’—that is, a woman 
of strong character—“‘is a crown to her hus- 
“The heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her,’’ he continues; ‘she openeth her 
mouth with wisdom.” 

The wise king’s words were recalled by read- 
ing an anecdote of how a wife once saved her 
She was 
the wife of Robert Peel, who was among the 
first to establish in England cotton - printing 
works on a large scale. 

One Saturday night, when Mr. Peel was 


| away from home, news came of the failure of a 


large house in the trade. There was a panic, 
and a run was feared on the bank, with which 
Mr. Peel was largely connected, as soon as it 
opened its doors on Monday. 

Sunday morning Mrs. Peel came down to 
breakfast dressed in her best suit, Seeing her 
daughter less handsomely attired, she bade her 
go up stairs and put on her best clothes. ‘Look 
as blithe as you can,” she said, ‘‘for, depend 
upon it, if the folks see us looking glum to-day, 
they will all be at the bank to-morrow.” 

Mother and daughter, thus arrayed, walked 
slowly to church, looking as serene as if no bad 
news had come to town, and saluting their 
friends with a smile and a cheery word. 

“Oh, bless you!’ remarked some of the hum- 
bier female uevighvors, “they are us safe as the 
church! Just look at those gowns and their 
smiling faces! What do the Peels care for a 
failure?” 

There was no run on the bank the next morn- 
ing. The sagacious wife had prevented the 
spread of the panic. She was‘the grandmother 
of one of England’s most practical prime minis- 
ters, Sir Robert Peel. 


2 
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AN ECCENTRIC DUKE. 


The “Great”? Duke of Bridgewater—the epi- 
thet was given him for originating canals in 
England—was careless in his dress. He used to 
carry a large quantity of snuff loose in his 
waistcoat pocket, whence he would pull out 
huge pinches and thrust it up his nose. 

He had no love for the ornamental, and would 
allow no flower-gardens on his estate. Once, on 
his return from a long visit, he found some 
flowers which had been planted during his ab- 
sence. Whipping off their heads, he ordered 
them to be rooted up immediately. 

He was economical, sometimes parsimonious, 
yet when Pitt called upon the country for con- 
tributions to carry on the war against Napoleon, 
the Duke subscribed one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

His kindness to his miners and to others who 








| served him exhibited itself in providing them 
| with comfortable houses, schools for their chil- 


dren, and shops and markets where they might 
purchase at reasonable rates. 

One of his orders to the superintendent of his 
coal mines was, that whenever the supply was 
deficient, those who came with wheelbarrows, 
baskets and aprons, should be served. The 
buyers with carts and wagons must wait until 
the supply became abundant. 

On one occasion, the Duke, while standing at 
the coal-yard, was accosted by a man who had 
just filled his sack with coals. 

‘“Heigh! mester!”’ said the man, ‘‘come, gi’e 
me a lift ur’ this sack o’ coal on my shoulder.” 

Without hesitating, the Duke gave the ‘“‘lift,”’ 
and the man trudged off. 

‘Dun yo know who's that yo’ve been speaking 
tull?” asked a friend, running up to him. 

‘Naw; who is he?” 

‘Why, it’s the Duke his sen.”’ 

“The Duke!’ exclaimed the man, dropping 
the coals. ‘‘Hey! what'll he doat me? Maun 
a goo an’ ax his pardon?” 

The man started back, but the Duke had dis- 
appeared. 


> 





You can’t have everything you want in this 
world. Life is like a blanket that is too short: 
if you pull it up over your shoulders, you un- 
cover your feet; and if you cover your feet, your 
shoulders must be bare. However, some cheer- 
ful people manage to draw their feet up a little, 
and so pass a pleasant night. 
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THE GENUINE COMPANION SCROLL SAW. 


Given for Three New Names. 


The Publishers of the Youth's Companion were the first to offer to the boys and girls of America a low-priced 
Scroll Saw. The cut shows the popular $3.00 Companion Scrotn Saw, which we announced last April. Since that 
time large numbers have been used with great satisfaction. The Companion Scroll Saw isa practical and durable 
machine, and will do all kinds of work, as it runs with great power and speed. The frame is made from the best 
Oak and Ash. It is firmly braced, whtch causes it to run with great steadiness. The wheels are iron, and have steel 
bearings. For practical work it cannot be surpassed by any Scroll Saw in the country. If we did not know from 





actual experience the good qualities of this Saw, we should be slow in giving it our endorsement. A mechanic in 
Boston being out of work procured a Companion Scrol! Saw; with this he has been at work several weeks. The 
following account will show the result of one day's work : — 


Dr. 
1 Day’s Labor... 





Cr. 
- +s $1 50 12 Knife Trays at 75 cents $9 00 
24 Feet 38-16 inch W: ; ™ ‘ancseee: SOU 
ETAGR GNA BHCMAG....0.00000cseccccesse vobee 28 
i ee ae 6 57 
$9 00 i 69 | 


He can easily make twelve Knife Trays in a day, which takes 24 feet of lumber. 
which leaves hima handsome profit for his day's work. 
Scroll Sawing business. 





These Trays sell at 75 
Almost any energetic boy or girl can } 


r»cents each, 





dupa good 
The Comranton Scrotn Saw is guaranteed by the Publishers of the Youth's Companion 
to saw as fast and as true, to do as beautiful and as large work, as any $10 saw in the market 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COMPANION SCROLL SAW. 





Length of Arms, 21 inches. Length of Arms for Work, 18 inches;. Height of Table, 31 
inches. Diameter of Balance Wheel, 612 inches. Diameter of Drive Wheel, 12 inches. 
Length of Stroke, 1°4 inches. Number of Strokes of Saw per minute, from 800 to 1,000, 
Weight of Saw packed for shipping, 25 pounds. 


Lathe and Circular Saw Attachment. 





The Companion Scroll Saw has sufficient power to run a Lathe and Circular Saw. The cut shows the Lathe, 


with the Circular Saw in position. Both are practical and work well. 


DESCRIPTION OF LATHE. 
Distance between Centres, 12 inches. Length of Ways over all, 18 inches. Swing, 312 
inches. Diameter of Pulley, 2 inches Two Turning Tools go with each Lathe. The di- 
ameter of the Circular Saw is 31 inches. 


PRICES. 

Companion Scroll Saw .............--+ 

Ne I I civ ocecacdscxnanucdsuavierceccssceiundasadacoeiene sbabece Gener 

Saw with Drill, Turning Lathe, Tools, and a fine Circular Saw 

With each Saw we give 4 Saw Blades, 25 New Bracket and Scroll Designs, 4 Illustrated Lessons for heginners 
and full instructions. The Saw, when ready for shipping, is packed in a case 36 inches long, 18 inches wide and 4 
inches deep, and weighs only 25 pounds. 





Postage Stamps cannot he received by us in payment for goods. 





We give the Saw for Three New Names. 
We give the Saw, with Drill, for Four New Names. 
We give the Saw, Drill and Lathe, for Five New Names. 
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NEW PREMIUMS 
GIVEN FOR 


New Subscribers to the Companion. 


WE OFFER several new and very attractive Pre- 
miums,—in addition to those offered in our List last 


April,—as fresh inducements to our readers to obtain | 





New Subscribers to the CompANION. Our friends 
can at all times be sure the articles we offer are as good, 
or better, and of more value, than we claim for them. 


CONDITIONS. 

No new name will be received unless payment of 81 75 in | 
full is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtain- 
ing new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can re- 
ceive a Premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 
the full subseription price, can then receive Premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 

No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indi- 
cated for each one, has been received by us. 


&#™ Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
Articles Offered for Sale. 
Any person who may not obtain new subscribers, 
but may wish to purchase articles offered in the 
accompanying List, can have them at the prices named 


as the value of each Premium. 





Postage Stamps 


will NOT be Received in 
If sent, they will be returned to the person sending them. 


There are three ways by which money can be sent through the mails 


at our risk. 

By Post-Office Money Order, 

By a Bank Check. 
If you cannot buy » Money Order or get a Bank Check, send bank 
bills ina Registered Letter. We will credit your subscription for such 
time as the amount of money you send will pay. Avoid sending silver, 
as it may be stolen by dishonest Post-office Clerks. 





Voyages and Adventures of Vasco da Gama. For one name. 
The fame of Vaseo da Gama, and his Portuguese companions, who first 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
Africa, once filled Europe and eclipsed that of all other explorers and ocean 


and discovered the way to India around 
alventurers, This book presents a truthful but highly picturesque nar- 
rative of the selection of Vasco da Gama for the perilous expedition by the 
Portuguese court; the brilliant scene of his departure from Lisbon; his 
yovage to the Cape, his wonderful adventures among the strange and bar- 
barous inhabitants of Mosambique, Mombaza and Melinda ; his exploits on 
the coast of India, captivity, release, and triumphant return to Portugal. 
This is the first volume of a series called “The Young Folks’ Heroes of 
It is written by the accomplished journalist and historian, Geo. 


Post- 


History.” 
M. Towle, and is brilliantly illustrated. 
age and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sule, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


The Old Stone House. Given for one new name. 


Given for one new name. 


This is a book specially for Girls. 
several very sprightly young people, giving their literary ventures, holi- 
days, pienies, ete. It abounds in humor. The writer pictures home 
scenes in a very delightful way, and the reader is left under the impression 
that he has visited the old stone house and made the acquaintance of its 
Postage 


lively and interesting oceupants. Given for one new name, 


and packing, 12 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $150 
Given for one new name. 


Telephone Stationery. 
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These cuts, much fi 
enlarged, are print- 
ed in color at the 
top of L2 sheets of 
Ett = paper. 


“Tho ou art so near. 





Se 


“ Yet so far.” 


This package contains One-half Quire Home, Sweet Home Pa- 
per, One-half Quire Telephone Paper, 25 Envelopes to) 


Match, One half-dozen Good Steel Pens, 1 Pen Holder, 1 


Rubber Eraser, 2 Embossed Pictures of Robin Red Breast (full size), | 
1 Sheet containing 20 ditlerent Flowers, the most choice and delicate, full | 


size and natural colors, 1 Beautiful Copy of Holmes’ Celebrated Painting, 
“CAN'T YOU TALK,’ 


size 22x28. This picture must be scen to be appreciated. 


dog, with almost human intelligence, has the care of a little child, and 
. . { 

both child and dog have ceased their play for a moment, and they are both 

child, weary at the silence of 


gazing intently into each other's face. The 


his companion, breaks forth and says, “Can't you talk?’? The ordinary 
price of this picture is $1. We can furnish this Beautiful Picture, Home, 
and the Robins 
Postage and packing, 21 cts. | 
We offer this package complete, for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. | 
Every- 


Sweet Home and Telephone Stationery, Pens, Pencils, ete., 
and Flowers, for one new subscriber. 
The picture alone for 50 cents. The stationery alone for 50 cents. 
thing in the package except the Picture, 75 cents 


New Style Link Sleeve Buttons. Given for one new name. 





These new sty le Sleeve Buttons are made from solid gold plate, and are very 


Postage 


handsomely ornamented. The set given for one new name. 
and packing, 6 cts. 


We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


’ayment for your Subscription. | 


It deals with the personal history of |Companion Combination Tool Holder and Plane. 


A large, noble use. 


| Lady’s Bosom Pin, No. 42. Given for one new name. 





This is a very pretty Bosom Pin. It is made from the best solid gold 
plate, and is ornamented with handsome scroll and enamel work. Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


was Gold Cuff Pins. Given for one new name. 








As there is such a large demand for cuff pins, we have made a special ar- 
rangement for an extra fine set for our subscribers. The set we offer is a 
new style, and has a very pretty design, handsomely engraved, and is soLip 
Gotp. Wegive the set for only onenewname. Postage and packing, 
6 cts. 

We offer the set for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Beautiful Ear Drops, No. 653. Given for one new name. 





These beautiful ear drops are made from heavy rvlied gold plate, and are 
neatly ornamented with enamel and scroll work. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 6 cts, 

We offer the set for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Gold-Plated Lockets. Either one for one new name. 











No. 1. No. 2. 
| The euts show an oval and a round locket. They are gold-plated, hand- 
| somely finished, and have places for two pictures. The cuts show the ex- 
act sizesofeach. Either given foronenew name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 6 cts. 
We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 each. 


Given 


| for one new name. 


















— 


This Plane and Tool Holder, with the Tools, make the most novel and use 
ful combination that has ever been offered for sale. A small Plane, easy 
to carry in the pocket, and capable of doing all kinds of work about a house 
| and store, has never been made until now. The wood-work is Rose, beau- 
tifully finished. The cutting part is the best Steel. Both are made by ex- 
perienced plane-makers. The Plane is 544 inches long ; the Steel Cutter is 
In the end of the Plane is a chuck, which will hold the 
steel cutter used asa Plane, when it can also be used as a chisel. The 
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one inch wide, 


Butter Knife and Sugar Spoon, Given for one new name. 
We here offer a fine silver-plated sugar shell and butter knife. Given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 
We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 60 cts. 
each, or bsth for $1. 


Tracing Machine. Given for one new name. 





This instrument is extremely useful for copying bracket patterns, pictures, 
maps, photographs, &c. By adjusting the screws you can either enlarge or 
reduce the design you are copying. With it we give a box of colored 
crayons, crayon blender and pencils. We send with it full instruction for 
use. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 
Hope’s Design Books, Part 1 and 2, and 6 other articles, for one name. 
Arthur Hope’s name has long been associated with 
Bracket Sawing in this country. His Designs are useful 
and beautiful. By a very special arrangement we are 
able to offer the following 8 articles for one new sub- 
scriber: 

Hope’s Design Book, Part 1 , containing ‘ 20 Designs. 
Hope's Design Book, Part 2 
Our Illustrated Manual of Bracket fue, containing 

12 pages, just published 
Our Illustrated Manual of Wood Carving, containing 12 

pages, just published. 

One Sheet of New Designs, No. 10, just published. 
One Sheet Impression Paper for transferring Designs. 
One Sheet Sand Paper for smoothing and finishing work. 
One dozen Best Saw Blades. 
All these articles given to an old subscriber who sends us one new sub- 
scriber to the Companion. Posta >and packing, 18 cts. 
We offer this package, 8 articles,i sale, including the payment of post- 
age by us, for $150. . 
Any one ordering 10 packages con lete at one time can have them sent 
by express free, by sending us $10. 


Oil Painting Casket. Given for one new name. 
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The art of “‘Chromo Photography” is very popular. Photographs when 
fiuished in this way can hardly be told from real Porcelain painting. This 
Casket contains oil paints, brushes, directions, &c., 
Given for one new name. 


for this fascinating art 
Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
We offer the Casket for sale, including payment of postage by us, for $1 


Webster’s Primary Dictionary and a Testament. Given for 
one new name. 
Webster's Dictionaries are regarded as standard authority. The Primary 
School Edition should be the companion of every boy and girl. It con- 
tains 850 pages and over 200 cuts. Besides the Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, it contains various useful tables, rules for spelling, a list of 
nouns, etc.,ete, The Testament is printed on tinted paper, has 
plain type, and is 414x614 inches in size. 
Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
Price of Dictionary, postage paid, 55 cts. 


good 


We give both for one new name. 


Testament, 45 cts. 


Given for one new name, 


Silver-Plated Drinking Cup. 











This Cup is a great convenience as Well as a curiosity, The cut showsit 
extended ready for use, alsoshut up. A tin case goes with the cup, in 
which it can be placed when not in use, It is just the cup for tourists, for 





chuck is so adjusted that it will hold a tool as smallas a pin-head. The 
} cut shows the Plane with a carving gouge inserted in the chuck ready for 


The tools are put in order and are warranted. 
and 25 cts. extra. 


Given for one new name 
Postage and paeking, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


Musical Zithern. Given for one new name. 




















It is 15x7 
and can be played either like a harp with the finger, or by 
striking the selngs with a small instrument. 
popular tunes, accompany the Zithern, 


The Zithern is not only a toy, but a useful musical instrument. 
inches in size, 
Instructions, containing 20 
These can be easily played by any 


one without the aid of a teacher. Given for one new name. Postage 
| and packing, 21 cts. 
| We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


With the Plane is achisel, gouge, saw, screwdriver, awl and punch. | 


picnics, parties, &c., as it can be carried about in the pocket without 
inconvenience. It is silver plated. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 9 cts. 

| We offer it for sale including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Union br Hammock. 


Given for two new names, 
~~ ed 








This i is a well-made Hammock, 10 feet 10inches it in length from ring to ring 
During the warm weather it offers a rare luxury for out-door recreation and 
rest, Every farmer, and all who live in the country only for a short time, 
should own one of the Hammocks. Given for two new names. Postage 
and packing, 27 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $2 W. 
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